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When Newspapers Serve 
Their Community Well 


The Task of All Other Community 
Builders Is Simplified » » » » » » » » 


There are newspapers that have literally built 
their own communities; newspapers that have 
brought fame and prestige to their cities; news- 
papers whose strength has saved their people 
from abuse and wrong. 


Among papers of this class The News has always 
been accorded a place by natural right. And 
The Journal shares it. 


With these papers . . . The News since 1885 
... The Journal since 1914 .. . Dallas and the 
Dallas territory have grown and progressed. 


Without them the forces that build toward ideals 
would have lacked two sincere allies—two voices 
that have always sounded when progress has 
needed their call. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 























Copy is of the Rand Tower in’ Minneapolis, by Holabird 
& Root upon which the new Dallas Building is planned. 


plete comfort and satisfaction. Each office provides 
a maximum of usable space—no exposed columns. 


E X C E a L | N G The National Building location provides freedom 


from the time losing elements of traffic congestion. 


IN BEAUTY The convenience of its garage ramp to three base- 
ment floors produces for busy executives a greater 


LOCATION : ; 
efficiency and convenience. 
CONVENIENCE We repeat—The National Building is beautiful, but 
PRESTIGE behind this is a practical regard for the economic 
d f it tals. 
AND VALUE er ner 
After all is said and done, the rental record of The 
National Building tells its own story—40% leased. 
The opportunity is still available to enjoy the dis- 


tinct and exclusive advantages which add to the 
desirability of tenancy in The National Building 


The first floor lobby with its gorgeous interior lined 
to full height with gleaming marble and exceptional 
quality in lighting fixtures—is beauty that is lasting. 
Office floor corridors with superfine panel walnut 
woodwork rich in dignity. Every office floor carpeted The most beautiful business building—an aristocrat 
and with its pure cool air system contributes to com- among buildings. 


The National Building 


TO BE ERECTED ON COMMERCE STREET AT LANE 
OCCUPANCY FALL, 1931 
Phone 7-4647 
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THIS COMPLETE AND INEXPENSIVE GROUP IS SUITABLE FOR 
PRIVATE AND GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT. [HE RICH AP- 
PEARANCE AND LOW COST OF COMBINING GENUINE MAHOoG- 
ANY AND WALNUT WRITING BEDS, PANELS AND DRAWER 
FRONTS WITH BIRCH LEGS AND RAILS IS WORTHY OF CONSIDER- 
ATION WHEREVER BOTH PRICE AND QUALITY ARE REQUIRED. 


Seven pieces complete, only $239.00 


DESK HEADQUARTERS 


FFIGE SuPPLyY (jo. 


COMMERCE AT LANE STREETS 
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STEWART BUILDING 





Brancu Store, 104 S. AkaRD STREET — BETWEEN Main AND AKARD 


Go SSeecessccssssesccses once” 0 
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Conserving the Black Land Belt 


HE business inter- 
ests of Dallas have 
been watching the 
steady decline of 


Rural Southwest Has Not Kept Pace 


With Its Cities 


ognize as the route back 
to profitable production in 
the Black Lands. 





the buying power of 


the Texas Black Land area ne ‘ed gf nr 
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for some time. This is re- 
flected in the decreased 
business done by Dallas 
distributors in this terri- 
tory and is most notice- 
able in the business of the 
distributors who cater ex- 
clusively to the rural or ag- 
ricultural consumers. 
While this condition has 
not exactly assumed the 
proportions to be consid- 
ered alarming or calculat- 
ed to throw anyone into a 
state of panic, it, never- 
theless, has engaged the 
serious thought of Dallas 
business men. A commit- 
tee of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce has been ap- 
pointed and given an ap- 
propriation to cope with 
the situation in the way 
that seems best to them. 
This committee consists of Nathan 
Adams, Chairman; R. L. Thornton, 
John E. Owens, A. L. Ward, W. T. 
Davis and Frank P. Holland. J. T. Orr 
was chosen as manager of the new agri- 
cultural department. 
After making a careful survey of the 
situation, the committee feels that the 
trouble lies in the depletion of the humus 
content of the black land which has re- 
sulted from continuous clean cultivation 
in cotton during the last several decades. 
They believe that no system of perma- 
nently profitable agriculture is possible 
without the proper complement of live- 
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stock production with the attendant di- 
versifications and rotations of crops to 
produce feed and the restoration of the 
soil fertility contained in the manure pro- 
duced by the livestock while on the farm. 


With these thoughts in mind, the com- 
mittee has employed a distinctly success- 
ful Dallas County farmer in the person 
of John T. Orr, to supplement the work 
of the other agricultural agencies in the 
territory and to try to make it possible 
through financial aid and otherwise for 
the good farmers of the territory to 
adopt the sound practices of better farm 
management that everyone seems to rec- 


The first definite thing 
to be attempted will be to 
foster and encourage the 
work of the Texas Breeder- 
Feeder Association. It is 
generally agreed that feeds 
can and should be eco- 
nomically produced in cen- 
tral Texas. Other parts of 
the state are breeding and 
raising a very high quality 
of feeder calves, pigs and 
lambs that are sold annu- 
ally into the corn belt of 
the middle west to be fed 
out and slaughtered and 
returned to Texas con- 
sumers as prime Kansas 
City beef, pork and 
mutton. 

This committee believes 
that more of this feeding 
should be done by Texas 
farmers, more of the ma- 
nure of the animals spread 
on Texas farms and less 
freight paid to and from the corn belt. 


To supplement the educational work 
of this committee, the Extension Divi- 
sion of Texas A. & M. College and other 
agencies and make their recommendations 
possible and practicable to put into effect, 
this committee will assist in providing 
finances for those dependable farmers 
who have the facilities and feed to han- 
dle some feeder stock. The local bankers 
of the territory will be urged to look 
with favor on applications for loans to 
buy such feeders when the applications 
come from farmers who have raised some 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ESTERN Air Express be- 

gan operations April 17, 

1926, by inaugurating air 

mail service between Los 

Angeles and Salt Lake City, connecting 

at the latter city with the transconti- 
nental air mail line. 

The establishing of the service was un- 
dertaken primarily as a civic enterprise. 
It was recognized that the direct air mail 
service operated by the Post Office De- 
partment then enjoyed by San Francisco 
gave the banking and industrial interests 
of that city a distinct advantage over 
similar interests in Los Angeles because 
it placed San Francisco 24 hours closer 
to New York City and other eastern cen- 
ters by mail. 

To meet this situation, a group of Los 
Angeles men formed Western Air Ex- 
press and established the air mail line to 
Salt Lake City. Since then the Los An- 
geles area has become the world’s great- 
est user of air mail per 1,000 of popula- 
tion. 

This unexpected success permitted 
Western Air Express to become the 
world’s first financially successful air line 
and the first dividend paying air trans- 
port company in the United States. 

In May, 1926, the mail planes oper- 
ating from Los Angeles to Salt Lake be- 
gan the carrying of passengers, one pas- 
senger on each trip. This was the first air 
passenger service operating daily over a 
regular route to be established in the 
United States. 

In December, 1927, Western Air Ex- 
press took over the air mail line between 
Cheyenne, Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo. This was developed until it 
became the second heaviest carrier of air 
mail per 1,000 population in the nation. 

In May, 1928, Western Air Express 
established the de luxe air passenger line 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The service was designed to demonstrate 
that an air passenger line, de luxe in all 
particulars, could maintain an accurate, 
on-time schedule. 

The equipment for this line was tri- 
motored monoplanes providing accommo- 
dations for 12 passengers, 2 pilots and 
1,000 pounds of cargo. The planes have 
a cruising speed of 125 miles an hour 
and a maximum speed of more than 140 
miles an hour. 

In June, 1928, Western Air Express 
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Extending Our Aiirlanes 


Western Air Express has Fast Schedule from Dallas 


Towards the Pacific 
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On the first of May, 1930, 
Western Air Express system af- 
forded direct service to 34 cities in 
ten states as follows: 

Los Angeles, Okland (and San 
Francisco), Long Beach, Avalon, 
Catalina Island; Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada; Salt Lake City, Kingman 
and Holbrook, Arizona; Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; Amarillo, Texas; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Wichita, Ok- 
lahoma City, Tulsa, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Dallas, San Diego, El Cen- 
tro, Yuma, Arizona; Phoenix, Tuc- 
son, Douglas, El Paso, Midland, 
and Abilene, Texas; Seattle, Port- 
land, Cheyenne, Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo. 


@ 
. ° 





absorbed the Pacific Marine Airways 
which had been operating seaplanes be- 
tween Wilmington (suburb of Los An- 
geles) and Catalina Island. Within a 
short time it supplemented the seaplanes 
with amphibians, operating from the 


heart of Los Angeles. 


The major expansion made by W. A. 
E. during the year 1929 was the estab- 
lishing of a daily air passenger service 
between Los Angeles and Kansas City, 
1,439 miles. With the inauguration of 
this service, the company concluded traf- 
fic agreements with thirty-five railroads 
and with steamship companies, making 
possible air-rail connections to most of 
the great cities of the nation and travel 
time between Los Angeles and New York 
City of forty-eight hours, and by means 
of steamship, rail and airplane the jour- 
ney can be made from Europe to Los 
Angeles in seven days. 


In addition, W. A. E. established night 
air mail service from Los Angeles to Salt 
Lake City, while at the same time con- 
tinuing its daylight service between the 
two cities. It doubled the service between 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
so that the passenger may now leave 
either terminal in the morning, travel to 
his destination, have several hours for the 
transaction of business and return to his 
home that evening. The San Francisco- 
Los Angeles line was also extended so as 
to give a daily service to Long Beach, 
San Diego and Agua Caliente. 








In keeping with its policy of contin. 
ued improvement, the company placed 
two giant 30-passenger monoplines, the 
largest landplanes in the world, on this 
route in April of 1930. They are the lag 
word in luxuriousness. 

Amphibian service was established ip 
1928 between Los Angeles and Catalina 
Island, with practically an hourly sched 
ule during the vacation season and a daily 
schedule the balance of the year. At the 
same time, W. A. E., through its affilia 
tions, provided direct air travel from Los 
Angeles to Portland and Seattle, and to 
Denver and El Paso. 


Acquisition in April, 1930, of Aero 
Corporation of California and Standard 
Airlines, operating daily service from 
Los Angeles via El Centro, Cal., San 
Diego, Phoenix, Tucson and Douglas, en- 
abled W. A. E. to extend this line to 
Dallas, Texas. 


A few weeks prior, two new lines 
were opened, from Amarillo, Texas, to 
Tulsa, Okla., via Oklahoma City, and 
from Amarillo to Dallas, via Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Simultaneously, Midconti- 
nent Air Express, an affiliated line, began 
operations from Denver to Amarillo. 


The company’s growth in operations 
for the year 1929 may be illustrated by 
citing that when the year 1929 dawned 
airplanes operated by the company were 
flying 2,530 miles daily. At the close of 
the year the planes were covering more 
than 8,000 miles daily. Every hour of 
the day or night at least one W. A. E. 
airplane is in the air. Altogether ait 
planes operated by W. A. E., not count’ 
ing its affliated companies, flew 2,264, 
538 miles during the year 1929, or more 
than 90 times the distance around the 
earth at the equator, and up to May |, 
1930, its planes had traveled 4,250,000 
miles without injuring a passenger. 

On that date, W. A. E. and «affiliated 
lines were flying 15,832 miles daily, or 
nearly one-fifth the total for the entire 
United States. 


The report on passengers carried ev 
dences the rapidly increasing popularity 
of air travel. In 1926 Western Air Ex 
press hauled 267 passengers; in |927 the 
total was 408 and in 1928 it increased 
to 6,794. During 1929 the total exceed: 
ed 25,000, an increase of nearly 400 per 


(Continued on page 18) 
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ROM hitching posts to parking 
problems is a matter of some 
twenty-three years. The chugging 
motor car of early days found that 

the buggy and the carriage had comman- 
deered the hitching post—and at that 
time America faced the beginning of the 
problem which is causing major cities to 
spend millions of dollars to solve. 


Cities of a quarter of a century ago 
were not planned as they are today. The 
result is that today Detroit has voted one 
hundred million dollars to widen Wood- 
ward Avenue, its main artery. Fifteen- 
story buildings are being moved by the 
city of Detroit to make this artery feasi- 
ble. At least twenty-five millions are be- 
ing used by the same city to construct an 
outer boulevard which will circle the 
new residential districts recently com- 
pleted. Thirty millions are being spent by 
the state of Michigan to continue Wood- 
ward Avenue to Pontiac, Michigan, a 
distance of 30 miles. 


Chicago spent millions to widen 
Michigan Avenue and Sheridan Road; 
Kansas City cut through hills, widened 
streets and condemned property to en- 
able it to move traffic. Every major city 
in the United States has been faced by 
the same problemn—movement and park- 
ing of traffic. 


Dallas is not excluded from this class. 
If the Trinity River Reclamation pro- 
ject were not under way, Dallas would 
be forced to spend considerable sums to 
widen its main arteries. The reclamation 
project plans call for an elaborate net- 
work of highways which will give Dallas 
egress and ingress to industrial and home 
sites and permanently settle the traffic 
problem of today. 


This city did not wish to repeat the 
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Elaborate System of 
Streets Have Been Laid 
Out for Trinity River 


Reclaimed Area » » » 


experiences of Chicago, Detroit, Kansas 
City, New York and San Francisco. If 
one considers that Detroit is spending 
one hundred million on Woodward Ave- 
nue, and then consider that the entire 
reclamation project will not cost twenty 
million, one realizes that the directing 
minds behind the reclamation project are 
looking ahead twenty-five years to save 
Dallas from vast traffic expenditures. 


No one knows where the traffic situa- 
tion will eventually end. Five years ago, 
experts thought they had the problem 
solved. The sudden increase of trucks for 
long distance hauling put a crimp in their 
plans and once again the experts went 
to work. Some of them visited Dallas 
and suggested that trunk roads, without 
intersections, be constructed leading into 
the city. This advice was taken by the 
reclamation engineers and today we find 
viaducts constructed, which join trunk 
highways that will serve as models for all 
future construction of this type. 


Cross-sections are being designed to 
permit of the development of the road- 
ways in successive stages as the needs of 
traffic may demand. This is believed to be 
the best order of development, inasmuch 
as it immediately gives full street service 
to the abutting property, and the cen- 
tral strip may be beautified and main- 
tained as a parkway pending the time 
when it will be needed for traffic. 


Getting Ready 


Industry 
Bridges Will Relieve Traftic Problem 








The streets are classified into A, B, C 
and D groups. Class A streets will be 
126 feet wide, with a 96-foot pavement 
and will serve only as main trafficways. 
The order of construction is divided into 
stages. The first stage consists of four 
lanes for moving trafic, and two lanes 
for parallel parking. The second stage— 
which would result from the demands of 
trafic — would consist of six lanes for 
moving traffic and two lanes for parallel 
parking. 

The final stage will consist of eight 
lanes for moving traffic, and two lanes 
for parallel parking. 


Class B streets will be 106 feet wide, 
with 76 feet of pavement and are pri- 
marily for streets in the industrial dis- 
trict. 


Traffic experts hail this industrial traf- 
fic exclusion feature as one of the most 
advanced methods of settling the con- 
gested street condition in Dallas. 


Class C streets will be 80 feet wide, 
with a 56-foot pavement, and will be 
used in industrial, business districts and 
residential districts. The Class C street 
will be used as a secondary thorough- 
fare. 


The Class D streets will be 60 feet 
wide, 26-foot pavement and will be used 
in residential districts which are not af- 
fected by main arterial traffic conditions. 


A very important trafficway, the in- 
dustrial boulevard, which will serve as 
the downtown route, will form the main 
thoroughfare through the reclamation 
district. Starting at Forest Avenue on 
the south, this route traverses the entire 
Reclamation District, crossing all of the 
transriver trafficways, and connects, by 

(Continued on page 19) 
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New Branches 


New branches of sectional or national 
concerns established in Dallas during 
May bring the total for the year to 116. 
The list for May follows: 


Continental Life Insurance Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; 806 Fidelity Union Bldg. 


The Dempney Company of America, 
Boston, Mass.; 305 Thomas Building. 
Apexior Protective Coating for metal 
surfaces. J. Dwight Bird, District Mgr. 

Strand Millinery Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Retail Millinery, 1518 Elm 
St., C. Barshop, Manager. 

National Shirt Shops, New York, N. 
Y.; Retail store, 1629 Elm St., J. W. 
LeBow, Manager. 


Biltmore Conservation Corporation, 


Los Angeles, Calif.; closed contract 
with city for city garbage and plan early 
construction of reduction plant. 


Sealy Mattress Company, Houston, 
Texas; leased building Logan and Myrtle 
Streets, moved their Dallas mattress 
factory to new location and installing 
machinery and equipment for manufac- 
ture of living room furniture. 


Federal Steel Sash Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisc.; factory steel sash. Hansen 
& MacGruder, Construction Building, 
branch managers for Texas. 


Westco Manufacturing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; radiator stop leak. Texas 
Westco Manufacturing Co., 1124 S. 
Fitzhugh St., H. N. Caldwell, Manager. 


Chi- 
head- 


Fusion Welding Corporation, 
cago, Ill; moved Southwestern 





Total (Dallas proper) - * $15,157,796 


*Includes Public Utility Construction. 





WATCHING DALLAS GROW 


Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of Dallas 
as shown by the available statistical information. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


1929 1930 1929 1930 

January - ’ . + $265,365,726.24 $207,852,872.08 $287 ,306,000 $249,792,000 
February . . 220,677,360.88 177,426,932.40 235,300,000 210,891,000 
March - - - + 243,485,065.89  190,336,355.97 271,141,000 280,475,000 
April - - , . 228,307,179.67 173,552,526.66 248,497,000 237,646,000 
May - - . + 216,624,833.08 169,373,159.89 233,971,000 204,548,000 
June - ’ . ‘ 195,818,474.36 217,138,000 
July - - ¢ - - 216,056,756.41 223,645,000 
August . . 220,008,508.00 237,562,000 
September . 261,650,607.88 267,390,000 
October . 305,794,072.78 334,837,000 
November 242,138,337.39 283,386,000 
December 265 ,860,631.04 293,643,000 

Total - . ¢ $2,881,787,579.62 $3,133,816,000 

BUILDING PERMITS POSTAL RECEIPTS 
1929 1930 1929 1930 

January . - - -$ 880,453 $ 535,830 $ 328,109.57 $ 329,647.47 
February ’ 467,022 589,012 326,162.35 327,262.42 
March . . . 1,708,728 795,645 357,601.65 327,534.36 
April - . - - 1,294,212 1,034,935 325,033.60 334,307.28 
May . . ’ - . 550,880 569,997 345,126.00 322,891.54 
June . ‘ . . 469,550 295,462.39 
July . - - . - 416,940 298,382.42 
August - ’ ’ 501,331 325,046.00 
September 768,992 346,611.40 
October 1,651,175 392,430,17 
November ‘ $31,217 355,921.10 
December - - - $32,714 429,275.32 


GAS METERS TELEPHONES 

1929 1930 1929 1930 
January . - - - - 66,401 66,909 68,752 69,340 
February 66,480 67,048 68,752 69,390 
March . - - . - 66,520 67,099 68.902 69,440 
April . . . - ° 66,601 67,041 68 ,962 69,492 
May - . . , . - 66,652 67,090 69,021 69,536 
June - - ’ - - 66,681 69,048 
July - - . . . . 66,711 69,113 
August - . . - - 66,764 69,180 
September . . - . 66,802 69,230 
October - ’ - . - 66,831 69,264 
November - . - - 66,851 69,294 
December . . 66,880 69,301 


BANK DEBITS 





$4,025,062.35 
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quarters office from Tulsa to Dallas, |p 
cating at 1412 Santa Fe Building. wi 
carry large stock of welding equipment 
accessories and supplies in Dallas. \y 
P. Hare, Southwestern District Manager. 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chj 
cago, Ill.; investments; 701 Marvin 


Building, Clark Cox, Manager. 


Walgreen Company, Chicago, [I]. 
retail drugs; store 1631 Elm Street, 


Ditzler Color Company, Detroit 
Mich., paints and colors; warehous 
stock. 


Wonder Window Washer Corp, 
New York, N. Y.; S. C. Blumenthal, 
1327 Wood St., North Texas distriby. 


tors. 


Miller’s Inc., New York, N. Y., ladies’ 
ready-to-wear; 1516 Elm St. 


American Roof Truss Co., Chicago, 
Ill., building materials; 1510 Santa Fe 
Building, Mark D. Taylor, District Man. 
ager. 


Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
Mich., advertising agency; Southwestern 
district ofice, Republic Bank Bldg.; W. 
H. Birchfield, Manager. 


Solidoyl Company, Kansas City, Mo: 
lubricating: oils and greases; distributing 
branch, 1301-3 Camp St., W. E. Elling 
ton, Manager. 
a 8 
Curt W. Beck has been appointed 
manager of the Majestic Theater. 
a 8 
Dr. H. B. Fleming has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
a 8 
Robert F. Ricks has been appointed 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Dallas. 
: a 8 
The Baylor Alumni Association has 
elected as its next year’s president Earl 
B. Smyth. 
S. M. Hill has been elected president 
of the Texas Golf Association. 


George F. Weiland has been elected 
president for the coming year of the 
Texas Funeral Directors’ and Embalm 
ers’ Association. 
a 8 

Dr. Umphrey Lee, pastor of the High 
land Park Methodist Church, has been 
elected president of the Dallas Civic 
Federation. 
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July Conventions 


July 1-14: Coaching School, Southern 
Methodist University. 

July 34: Amateur Athletic Union, 
National Women’s Outdoor Track and 
Field Meet. 

uly 4: Amateur Athletic Union, Na- 
tional Four Wall Junior Handball Tour- 
nament. 

July 6-Aug. 
Training Camp. 

July 14-17: Texas Council, Interna- 
tional Society of Master Painters and 
Decorators. 

July 15-20: 88th Observation Squad- 
ron Training Course. 

July 21-22: Texas Association of Mas- 
ter Barbers. 

July 28-Aug. 16—Fall Buying Season, 
Dallas Wholesale Merchants Assn. 


30: Reserve Officers’ 


Conventions in July 
Edison Distributing Company, Sales 
Conference. 
Texas State Checker Association. 


Artophone Corporation, Philco Radio 
Distributors, Sales Conference. 


Texas Employers Insurance Associa- 
tion and Employers Casualty Co., gen- 
eral meeting. 

Massey-Harris Company. 

Staley Sales Corporation. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Sales Confer- 
ence. 

Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau. 


New Members 


The following new budget subscribers 
have been added to the Chamber of 
Commerce: 

Coombs, Inc., Main and Murphy 
Streets, clothing and shoes retail. 

Temple Mfg. Co., manufacturers of 
boxes, crates and veneer. P. O. box No. 
1001. 

The following new members have 
been added: 

William Hawley Atwell, Federal Bldg. 

Braden’s Home Aid Bake Shop, 6336 


Gaston Avenue. 


Dallas Compound Co., Inc., 1814 Car- 
ter Street. 


International Automobile Protection, 
Lt., Wilson Building. 
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Industrial Underwriters, Inc., Repub- 


lic Bank Building. 
John R. Jones, 2505 Reagan Street. 


Republic Barber and Beauty Shoppe, 
Republic Bank Building. 


Continental National Life Insurance 
Co., Fidelity Union Building. 

Texlite Electric Sign Co., Inc., 4112 
Commerce Street. 


United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks, P. O. Box 59. 


Crystal Carbonic Laboratory, 2407 
Alamo Street. 

Furneaux Brothers, North Texas Bldg. 

L. N. Hays Co., Slaughter Building. 


H. L. Lynch, Inc., Super Service Sta- 
tion, 600 Elm Street. 


International Airways Corp., Athletic 
Club Building. 


T. P. C. Freight Lines, 1209 Ross 
Avenue. 


Solidoyl Co. of Missouri, 1301 Camp 
Street. 

Acme Window Cleaning Co., Fidelity 
Union Building. 

W. S. Crawford, 4123 Avondale, con- 
tractor. 

B. & B. Cafe, 105 South Akard. 

Freeman’s Pharmacy, 501 S. Ervay. 


Dallas Man Invents Yard 


Incinerator 


S. P. Clark has announced an ar- 
rangement with the Atlas Metal Com- 
pany for the manufacture of a new de- 
sign yard incinerator. Mr. Clark has de- 
signed the incinerator from five years of 
experience in handling this item for the 
Texas trade. He is planning national dis- 
tribution. 

The incinerator is a popular priced 
item, made of 18-gauge steel, with re- 
movable grates and perforated flue. 


Bes 
Civitans of Dallas have elected Clin- 
ton S. Bailey as their president. 
a 8 
Dallas has been selected as headquar- 
ters for the department of Texas of the 
United Spanish War Veterans. 


The Associated Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem has purchased the Southern Ice and 
Utilities of Dallas, with G. C. Hyde as 


general manager in charge here. 
a 8 


John R. Noble has been selected man- 
ager of the Dallas Fire Brick Company. 





New Manufacturing Plants 
Wholesale and Distributing - 
i a a a 
Miscellaneous 


Branches of Sectional or 
National Concerns 


Estimated Number of Employes, 
All New Concerns - - ~- 


Estimated Annual Payroll 





INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY 
for MAY, 1930 


New Concerns 








Previously Total for 

April  Repovted Year 
6 39 45 

16 83 99 

15 62 Ti 

13 108 121 

50 292 342 

17 99 116 

BH 1,734 2,049 


$567,000 $3,135,000 $3,702,000 
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A West Texas Okeh 


Abilene Newspaper Finds Much to Commend in Career 


of Homer D. Wade 














HE following sketch of the life 
of Homer D. Wade, vice president 
and general manager of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, appeared 

in a recent special edition of the Abilene 

News: 

West Texas knows Homer D. Wade 
so well that it might be good journalism 
to tell, first, of his background and be- 
ginnings. He started his public career 35 
years ago as a teacher in a rural school 
of Milam County. He was not such a 
terrible success there, although, being big 
and courageous, he handled the larger 
boys well and made his school a model of 
discipline. 

The newspaper business saw him next. 
As a beginning he organized the Rock- 
dale Reporter, still a flourishing paper. 
Then, with the benefit of some training, 
he went to Waco as city editor of the 
Herald. It was there, Waco, that he be- 
gan to show a talent for organization, 
starting with the creation, under his di- 
rection, of the Young Men’s Business 
League. In 1906 the organization was 
merged with a senior body, becoming 
known as the Waco Business Men’s 
Club. Wade was made secretary. 


It was in 1908 that Wade entered the 
arena of West Texas, as secretary of 
the Stamford Commercial Club, one of 
the first commercial and civic organiza- 
tions of the territory. And one of the 
best. While at Stamford he organized 
the Texas Good Roads Association, the 
first body to go to work on an all-state, 
unified system of highways. The work 
of that organization had a lot to do with 
the creation of the state highway com- 
mission in 1917, 


Wade's eyes were fastened beyond his 
home town. He believed in the coopera- 
tive pull, and was active in the organiza- 
tion of the Central West Texas Com- 
mercial Association, serving as its secre- 
tary and administrative officer. Out of it, 
at least in part, came the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, and Wade's ac- 
cession to the management of the great 
regional body in 1926 was a repetition of 
his public history. 


After seven years with the Stamford 
chamber, Wade became associated with 
the Swenson interests—ranching, farm- 
ing, town developers, banking and sul- 
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phur. He had the specific duty of en- 
couraging an appropriation from con- 
gress for the deepening of the mouth 
of the Brazos River. 


Wade was too busy with his water 
job to have more than a casual part in 
the organization of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce the same year; 
but he was soon drafted for service by 
its manager, Porter A. Whaley. In 1919 
he was made assistant manager, chiefly 
because of the impending battle to get a 
technological college for West Texas, and 
his experience and organizing talent were 
needed. As legislative representative of 
the organization he had the key place in 
the winning of the institution now at 
Lubbock, Texas Technological College. 
Senator Walter C. Woodward of Cole- 
man recently told a delegation of Dallas 
business men that of all Texans working 
with the Legislature, none stood higher 
or was more helpful in working out the 
problems confronting the body. That was 
because he always was disinterested, 
looking for nothing for himself. 


During the same period, too, Wade 
helped put over the statewide conserva- 
tion program. He organized the Texas 
Conservation Association and became its 
secretary. 


In 1926 Whaley resigned the manage- 
ment of the West Texas chamber to be- 
come manager of the San Antonio Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Wade was unani- 
mously named by the board of directors 
of the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce as Whaley’s successor. He served 
until July 15, last year. At that time 
the directors of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce were looking for a man of 
statewide attainments and understand- 
ing, an organizer, a man familiar with 
West Texas which Dallas claimed as a 
part of its trade territory-—and the place 
was offered to Wade, entirely unsolicited 
on his part. He accepted. 


Wade has already done many things 
at Dallas. Outstanding among his accom- 
plishments have been the designation of 
the trans-continental air mail route, soon 
to be let on contract; selection of Dallas 
as temporary headquarters of the Na- 
tional Cotton Cooperative Association; 
removal of a large army hangar from 
Arkansas to Dallas; selection of the Dal- 
las area for the new federal neuro-psy- 











chiatric hospital; and a multitude of le: 
ser projects. He was instrumental in or. 
ganizing the President’s Special, a recent 
business tour of West Texas by 20 of 
Dallas’ most influential business men, 


In Wade's long service to West Texas, 
four accomplishments stand out: his bat: 
tle to protect the region’s water rights 
his leadership in a brilliantly successf| 
campaign to safeguard Texas land titles; 
the building up of educational institu. 
tions in West Texas; and close personal 
contact with thousands of key citizens 
from one end of the vast territory to the 
other. Wade showed himself an ind. 
fatigable traveler, with an enormous ca 
pacity for work. Indeed, toward the end 
of his connection with the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce it was no secret 
that he was squandering his health to 
serve the public. 


Big things are predicted for Homer D. 
Wade in his present billet as commercial 
and civic director in North Texas’ lary 
est city. The Dallas chamber is well or 
ganized and abundantly financed, and 
Wade has a free hand in organizing and 
pioneering, a class of work which he 
especially loves. 

gS ese 


Texas has thirteen legal holidays. Two 
of them—Texas Independence March 2, 
and San Jacinto April 21—are peculiar 


to the state. 
as 


Texas produces one-third of the cot 
tonseed products in the United States 
and contributes 45 per cent of exports 


in those commodities. 
a 8 


Texas with 174 leads all the states in 
cotton seed oil mills. Georgia with 54 i 
second. Texas has almost one-third of the 
538 such plants in the United States. 


Texas maintains five fish hatcheries 
with two more now provided for. In 
Texas the United States maintains on 
hatchery and one private hatchery 1s lo 
cated at Medina Lake. 


a 8 
The fur crop of Texas last year wa 
valued at $3,000,000. About $2,000,000 
of it contributed over $50,000 in taxes 
to the state, only pelts of certain of the 
fur-bearing animals being subject to @& 
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Right—Private office of Mr. W. S. Kilborn, 


Left—Private office of Mr. J. B. O'Hara, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. Pepper Co. 


Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Dr. Pepper Co. 















Successful and growing businesses, as evidenced by this recent installation 
for the Dr. Pepper Company, appreciate more fully every day the prestige 
building value and the satisfaction of authentically styled office furnishings 


by Leopold. 












ExcLUSIVELY REPRESENTED IN DALLAS BY 













CLARKE & COURTS 


1506 YOUNG ST. Bl2-4164/ DALLAS 
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FICERS 
ARTHUR L. KRAMER - . , . President 
NATHAN ADAMS ’ . . Vice President 
HUGO SCHOELLKOPF - . - Vice President 
FRANK L. McNENY - Vice-President 
ear - ee ’ Vice: ‘Presiden & Gen’l Mgr. 
A; ©. - Treasurer 
c. Z, CRAMPTON . - - ‘Senate Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
1930 TERM 
Nathan Adams Arthur L. Kramer 
J. Perry Burrus Chas. R. Moore 
John W. Carpenter S. B. Perkins 
Harry L. Seay 
1930-1931 TERM 
George Waverley Briggs Hugo Schoellkopf 
J. Ben Critz Edward T. Moore 
FP. F. Florence H. A. Olmsted 
R. W. Van Valkenburgh 
1930-1933 TERM 
E. R. Brown Frank L. McNeny 
T. E. Jackson A. M. Matson 
Porter Lindsley W. S. Mosher 
R. L. Thornton 
AFF 
Z. E. Black (Retailers, Conventions) - Asst. Gen’l Mgr. 
E. M. Fowler - - Financial Secretary 
Clyde V. Wallis - . ’ Industrial 
Mike R. Fewell - . ‘ “Manfacturers- Aviation 
Sam Goodstein - - Transportation 
L. A. Bell and C. R. Lancaster . . Membership 
Herbert B. Carpenter - . - Wholesalers 
E. C. Wallis - - , - - Publicity 
R. A. Thompson - ’ . ‘Raow Engineer 
A. B. Jolley, Leone Wimberly 
Dale Merwin, Ruth Clark - - . Agriculture 
Miss Geneva Carr . - Road Information Bureau 
Mrs. Uneta Brown - - Junior Chamber 
F. H. Kidd - . - iees Wholesale Mer. Assn. 
T. J. Mosher - . - Pres. Manufacturers’ Assn. 
Otto Lang - - «+ «+ Pres. Retail Mer. Assn. 
J. Howard Hayden - - - Pres. Junior Chamber 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America— 
Joseph F. Leopold, Manager, Southern Central Div. 

Open Shop—R. S. Haseltine, Pres.; C. A. Jay, Vice 
President and General Manager. 

Real Estate Roard—B. Felix Harris, Pres.; E. A. Bell, Sec. 

Automotive Trades Association—B. B. Owens, Pres.; 
Dr. J. H. Connell, is as 

Kessler Plan Association—Dr. E. Pe: Pres.; John 
E. Surratt, Secretary. 

Hotel Assn.A. Lacy, Pres.; Mrs. C. L. Hamil, Secretary. 

National Air Transport, Inc.—C. B. Braun, Southwest 
Dist. Com’l Mgr. 


OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building 
1101 Commerce St., corner Martin, Telephone 2-5425 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR; 15c A COPY 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 
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“Quit Singing the Blues’ 


(To the tune of Maine “Stein Song’’) 


Let’s sing-a song of hap-pi-ness 

Shout till the raf-ters ring 

Sing-a song of pros-per-ity 

Let every loyal mem-ber sing 
Smile—believe that times are good 
And we'll make bad days—good days 
Hap-piness is all that mat-ters 

So keep it in your heart al-ways 


Here’s a toast—to the world 

Getting better and better in every way 
Here’s a Thanks—-to our God 

For giving us happiness every day 

For our homes—and our work 

And all the good things that we have in store 
For our State—and our Land 

May we prosper as ever before 


We're the men of in-dus-try 

Thirty thousand strong 

We can build our pros-per-ity 

By cheering up when things go wrong 
Passing clouds conceal the sun 

But storms bring rain-bow hues 

Show’rs are blessings good for everyone 
So “Quit a-singing “bout the blues” 


—Theme song of recent Convention 
of National Association of 
credit men in Dallas. 
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Dependable Power Serves 
Dallas Commercial and 
Industrial Enterprises 










Dallas manufacturers find electric power eco- 
nomical and dependable. 





This company fully realizes its responsibility to 
the manufacturer and the merchant. It has pro- 






vided an underground network system of light 





and power lines to serve the downtown area. 





This system is modern in every particular. 





The underground network is guarded continu- 





ously by automatic devices which switch the 





load from one line to another in a fraction of a 





second if trouble develops. 





Line failures are minimized by location of cables 





below the street level — safe from storms and 





other interrupting forces. 












; In 1929 there were six 
cable failures on the 
underground network 
system with a _ total 
loss of service of less 
than one second. 


















Dallas Power & Light Company 


Interurban Building 
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exans! 


HE more we understand a thing 
the more our interest and appre- 
ciation either increases or de- 
creases . . . depending upon its 

appeal to us. 

Things must be talked about and writ- 
ten about in order to be understood. . . 
Advertising is an effort to increase the 
appreciation of our products in the minds 
of the public. 

The “Texans! Let’s Talk Texas” pro- 
gram of advertising of the Texas Power 
& Light Company has as it purpose the 
stimulation of development of Texas re- 
sources. 

As Texans come to know more about 
the opportunities existing in their com- 
munity, particular section of the state, 
and throughout the whole state of Texas, 
the active capitalization of these oppor- 
tunities will be more rapid . . . and along 
sound and balanced lines. 

Concrete evidence comes to us almost 
daily that our advertising through the 
press and over the radio is having its de- 
sired effect. Letters bring us words of 
commendation from people in every walk 
of life both inside and outside the state. 
Requests for further information along 
certain specific lines indicate that we en- 
gage the active interest of a great audi- 
ence. 

I would hesitate to say just how much 
the actual subject contributes to the suc- 
cess or failure of advertising. . . . I do 
know that having the state of Texas as a 
subject is a master inspiration. There is 
surely no dearth of material facts upon 
which to construct appeals to practically 
every human desire. 

It was our idea in the beginning to 
sell Texas to Texans and get them start- 


« 
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Let's Talk Texas” 


A Catch Phrase Becomes a Semeavtile Slogan 


By BEEMAN FISHER 


This is number Ten of a series 
of articles featuring advertis- 
ing furnished by members of 
The Dallas Advertising League. 
This month Beeman Fisher, Pub- 
licity Director of the Texas 
Power & Light Co., tells how 
his company is stimulating dev- 
elopment of Texas resources by 


their advertising programme 


“Texans! Let's Talk Texas” 
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ed selling it to each other and thus, by 
the process of induction, cause the sell. 
ing to extend beyond the borders of the 
state and even make believers of (Cali. 
fornians. 


As we have gone forward with thi 
work we have become more and mor 
impressed with the colossal proportions 
of the Texas of tomorrow. It staggers 
the imagination when your vision at 
tempts to encompass the amazing poss: 
bilities of this state. 


And now with the increased power of 
the radio station over which we broad 
cast each Sunday evening, our facts 
about Texas can be heard over a large 
part of the United States. 


Inquiries are coming in from surpris 
ingly distant points requesting informa: 
tion about certain sections of Texas and 
their adaptability to certain specific pur 
suits. 

Advertising is an intensely interesting 
work, and when you can actually feel 
the tug and tow of definite results it be 
comes the greatest game in the world. 

“Texans! Let’s Talk Texas!” has more 
appeal to us today than it had eighteen 
months ago when we first instituted it 
as the theme song of all our institw 
tional advertising. We hope that it may 
continue to catch and hold the interest 
of Texans and cause them to look more 
closely at the front yard opportunities. 


The primary purpose of the Texas 
Power & Light Company is to furnish 
electric power to a growing group 0 
progressive Texas cities and towns. Its 
advertising of Texas opportunities 1 
done in order that these communities 
may have a more active growth, thus 
creating more business for our company. 
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it may 
interest 
k more When you fly over town next fall, curving at a 45 degree bank, this is what 
‘unities you will see looming up at Harwood and Jackson ... . the new Dallas Gas 
; Building. Mr. Frank Calder made the modernistic drawing of this sleek 
Texas white structure which will be headquarters for the largest retail gas business 
furnish in the south or southwest. 
oup of I d ; . 
ns, Its T was 20 years ago this spring when the Dal- = Among other things, we plan to cool the place 
a. las skyline took on its famous sparkle. Natural —_in summer with Dallas gas. 
thus gas came to town April 29, 1910. To celebrate 
npany. the occasion, we have joined the “Own Your __ It will run the year around with this rich and 
Home” Club, and you can see us any day inexpensive fuel that has given Dallas its re- 
scooping out foundations for a nine-storied §markable economic advantage in industry .. . 
house of our own. for Heat, for Cold, for Manufacturing. 





The Dallas Gas Company 


Obtaining Gas from 
The Lone Star Gas Company 


Producers and Transporters of Natural Gas 
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National Magazine 
Finds Big News In 
the Southwest 


HEN the mustang, now the air- 

plane; then cattle barons, now 

oil kings; then vivid cow towns 

with false fronts, now skyscrapers, 
whose illuminated towers guide the avi- 
ator home at night. 


Oil, the magician, has more than 
doubled the current wealth of the South- 
west. Now its cities are looking far into 
the future, to the day when the oil is 
gone. Something must take place; ob- 
viously, that something is manufacture. 
All, especially Dallas, Tulsa, Houston, 
and Oklahoma City, are hotly engaged 
in the “battle of the smokestacks.” Hous- 
ton has laid out the banks of her channel 
in factory sites. Dallas is filling in a 
course of the river for the same purpose. 


They all offer—in natural gas, oil, bi- 
tuminous coal, and powdered lignite— 
abundant and cheap fuel. They have cli- 
mate, water, and a large and growing 
population to supply markets and labor. 
Tulsa makes chandeliers and airplanes; 
Oklahoma City, stoves. A combination of 
sand and natural gas has brought glass 
factories producing fruit jars, lamp chim- 
neys, common tumblers, and the like, to 
Sand Springs and other towns near 
Tulsa; Dallas is about to grasp the same 
opportunity. In this land of the abundant 
raw material, cotton manufacture seems 
obvious. 


Fort Worth, with its stockyards, pack- 
ing houses, and grain elevators, is outlet 
for the wheat and cattle of western 
Texas. So cattlemen in half-boots and 
ten-gallon hats sprinkle all the crowds, 
and the ways of the city are hospitable, 
valiant, and sudden. Expressing this 
spirit, she is the most important aviation 
center between Tulsa and San Antonio. 
Oil operators with urgent business are 
hopping daily from Fort Worth to Mex- 
ico City. Leave after an early breakfast 
—lunch at Tampico—take another plane 
—dine in the Capital of the Aztecs... 
Mind, when you think of the South- 
west, you must regard the airplane, not 
as a possibility, but as a permanence. 
Magnificent distances and the traveling 
habit of the people created the demand. 
A flat, fogless country with an open 
climate brought the fulfillment. 
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Imagine a towered-and- 
skyscraper city which is also 
Spanish, and you have ex- 
ternal San Antonio. The 
main streets curve agreeably 
on the whimsical lines of the 
old Mexican town. Though 
the buildings rise twenty or 
thirty stories, you do not at 
first perceive it because the 
sidewalks are ceiled with 
awnings and marquees 
against a hot but misty sun. 
Through the heart of the city 
winds a little river. Over it 
hang vivid balconies, and 
tropical verdure gardens its 
banks. Every night, as for a 
century past, outdoor restau- 
rants, the food cooked by 
charcoal stove beside the ta- 
bles, sprinkle its plaza with 
gayety and color. Of aristo- 
cratically cosmopolitan ori- 
gin, San Antonio wears on 
its very sleeve a tolerant air. 

In soul, it reminds me of 
the older San Francisco. San 
Antonio also prospers with a 
dowry of oil. 


Houston, lying in the low- 
lands of the Gulf of Mexico 
shore, has for a fact the south- 
ern air. Even northerners 
transplanted to that clime ac- 
quire in a few years a pleas- 
ant, soft, drawling accent 
and an easy formality of 
manner. For Sam Houston's 
men, having won the battle 
of San Jacinto just down the 
creek, were the first Amer- 
ican settlers, and Johnny 
Rebs, drifting west to recoup 
their fortunes, built it into a 
metropolis. It stands a mir- 
acle of American energy. 
When the Old Spindletop 
well and its thousand der- 
ricked companions began to 
spout oil, Houston visioned 
a harbor in rivalry to. Gal- 
veston. 

The idea of a harbor once 
conceived the Houstonians 
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4n 1925 the Southwest produced 96.128 000 bushels of Corn . ha 
aioe of he 724. agg “ee " wer corn is the most important 
ricultural crop in the Sovihwesi ipical field of corn ( 

the photograph above ” i 


























Tropical vegetation is not the exclusive possession of Cai- 
#forzia ana Florida. Both Teras and Lovisiana have a 
share and the Teras orange and grape fruit is just 
as sweet. Above is shown the historic Alamo at 
San Antonio. 








San Angelo is busy now for this is the height of the woot 
shipping season Above are pictured a few of the more 
than three million wooly citizens of the Lone Star State. 
The tote! sheep population of the Southwest in (925 was 
9.517.000. . 
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A freighter from old Castile moored at a Houston wharf with titty 
miles of Texas plains ebetween it and the sea. 
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s alone ne produces half of the Delcas prove in the United States 
19 Southwest produced 7000 busheis of the fra- 
at Bernd Beauties valved at $4526.000. Above is shown 

(d of onions in the Rio Grand Valley waiting to be gathered. 
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A Corsicana gusher going over the top in its hurry 
to increase the torrent of flowing gold which has brought 
undreamed of wealth fo every state of the imperial Sovth- 
west, 








This is the “Mohair“goat. He originally came from Angora and 
the name stuck. He and his brothers and sisters in Texas in 
4925 produced 86/8000 pounds of mohair valved at approxi- 
mately $5.100.000 — fifty percent of the nation's total. 




















| Bi . i 
if the United States produced petroleum onty in Texas or Oklahoma it 
would still lead the world. 
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being Texans, just had to car- 


ry it through. Between banks 
melancholy with streamers 
of Spanish moss, freight- 
ers and tankers now creep in 
procession to docks in the 
city suburbs, 


In 1901, oil was discov- 
ered near Beaumont, on the 
Gulf coast. American fash- 
ion, a boom started. Men 
stood before one-story hotels 
auctioning oil rights at ten 
thousand dollars a_ throw. 
American fashion, the boom 
collapsed. But all over the 
region, adventurous wildcat- 
ters and experienced opera- 
tors from the earlier Cali- 
fornia fields continued to 
prove that the oil was there. 
And the automobile was 
coming on. The first impulse 
to a stable business came 
with sensational discoveries 
in the old Indian country of 
northeastern Oklahoma. Tul- 
sa, then a primitive and en- 
gaging cown town, lay cen- 
tral to these fields and on 
the route to the coming pipe 
lines. She tagged herself “oil 
capital of the world” and set 
out to live up to the title. 
Perhaps she has succeeded, 
for while this business has 
centers in all the important 
Southwestern cities, Tulsa 
holds interests extending far 
beyond the Southwest. 


Great companies depend, 
not upon hunches but upon 
these men — and sometimes 
women — of science. The 
new, startling Oklahoma City 
field is a case in point. 


Scientific detective work 
seemed to prove that oil un- 
derlay Oklahoma City. A 
deep exploratory well, bored 
at a point only two miles 
from the state capital, yield- 
ed a scanty forty barrels a 
day. But it was excellent oil 
—high gravity and with a 
paraffin base. That, apparent- 
ly, marked the edge of a 
pool. One of the great com- 
panies began drilling a sub- 
urban pasture some six miles 
to the other side of the cap- 
itol. In December, 1928, it 
struck a titanic gusher. Mast- 
like derricks now give the 
suburban landscape the ap- 
pearance of a world harbor. 
Black drops of crude oil are 


spraying the municipal golf links. Prob- 
ably the capitol itself rests on an oilfield. 
Five years ago, Amarillo was still 
cow town, small, wooden, attractively 
provincial. Now Amarillo claims forty 
thousand people, zoning plan,  sky- 
scrapers, specialty shops; for suddenly 
farms have blanketed this area and are 
spilling over onto the high plains to 
southward. “In our neck of the woods,” 
boasted an Amarillo man who had flown 
over to Fort Worth for the afternoon, 
“we have the only farmers who aren't 
yelling for relief.” 


When Texas formed herself into a 
state, she spotted the plains with sec- 
tions of land reserved for support of her 
university. Now, university lands all 
over the state are producing oil, notably 
in the sensational Winkler field. At last 
accounts, it had accumulated from its oil 
rights an endowment of twelve million 
dollars. An alumnus who is also an oil 
man tells me that this pile may in the 
end reach as high as two hundred mil- 
lions. Half the sum would make Yale 
and Harvard seem poor. 


Oklahoma has immense beds of bitu- 
minous coal. Texas has a wealth of lig- 
nite. When the petroleum runs thin, the 
Southwest will have, not only enormously 
valuable plants and equipment, but half 
a century of experience and tradition in 
manufacture and marketing. 


The skyscrapers, modern hotels, Gulf 
resorts, luxurious country estates, wide 
suburban districts with their comfortable 
and ample houses, bank buildings with 
their marble corridors and mural decora- 
tions; the flying fields, public buildings, 
high schools—these are monuments not 
only to oil, but to Southwestern men 
who, finding themselves suddenly pos- 
sessed of wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice, elected to spend and invest in 
the home town instead of in Park Ave- 
nue and Wall Street—American Maga- 
zine. 

Sees 

Father: “Come, Tommy, even if you 
have hurt yourself a bit, you shouldn’t 
cry.” 

Tommy: “What's — cryin’ — for 
then?”—Literary Digest. 

ceEa 

Mary Lee: “Bill is an awful pest—he 
never seems to know when to stop.” 

Mary Lou: “That’s strange, I was out 
riding with him last night and he found 
a dandy place.” 

BS EBs 

She was only a drill sergeant’s daugh- 

ter, but she knew when to call a halt. 
a 8 

“Well, dearies, I was elected. 

“Honestly?” 

“What difference does that make?” 


” 
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TO THE VOTERS 
OF DALLAS: 


I shall be a candi- 
date at the Democratic 
primaries this summer 
for reelection to the 
House of Representa- 
tives at Austin as a 





member from Dallas 
County, Place Num- 
ber One. 

I am at _ present 


serving my second term. I ask for a third 
term with the hope that I can be of service 
to my City and County, and with the knowl- 
edge that I can be immeasurably more ef- 
fective during the next session than I have 
been in the past. This effectiveness will not 
be caused by any greater diligence than has 
been displayed by me during the last two 
sessions but by my experience and by the 
fact that length of service counts so heavily 
insofar as service on the committees are con- 
cerned, and that is where the most important 
work of the Legislature is done. Also my 
friendship with the other members and their 
confidence in me will inure to the benefit of 
Dallas. My two opponents are estimable gen- 
tlemen, but they are wholly without legisla- 
tive experience, and this deficiency on their 
part precludes them from serving Dallas as 
effectively as I can. 


My record in the House Journals of the 
Fortieth and Forty-First sessions is open to the 
public. For those who are not acquainted with 
it or me, I add briefly that I have lived in 
Dallas thirty years and am a graduate of its 
public schools and the University of Texas. 
I have been practicing law for eight years, 
handling nothing but civil business. My cast 
of mind can best be described as mildly con- 
servative. I am in favor of economy in gov- 
ernment, but I think we should continue to 
adequately finance a program of good roads, 
good schools and properly support and equip 
our eleemosynary institutions. I am also in 
favor of an adequate number of courts and 
a quicker procedure therein. 

In my opinion the present system of State 
taxation is a disgrace and should be revised. 
However, I am unalterably opposed to any 
change that would put a greater burden upon 
business and manufacturing or tend to pre- 
vent new enterprises from coming to Texas. 
I think that the greatest service I could ren- 
der to my fellow citizens would be to en- 
courage the development of business in every 
way by wise and adequate laws. 

I am anxious to avoid a runoff primary, 
but in order to do this I must receive more 
votes than both my opponents combined. I 
therefore earnestly request that you vote for 
me and that you use your influence to induce 
your friends and acquaintances to do likewise. 


If there are any questions you care to dis- 
cuss with me, I shall be glad to see you at 
my office in the Mercantile Building. My 
phone is 2-5697. 


Very respectfully, 


Chas. S. McCombs 


Candidate for Re-Election 


State Representative 
Place No. 1, Dallas County 


(Political Advertisement) 
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Saving The Black 
Land Belt 


(Continued from page 5) 

feed and pastures and who have the 
necessary facilities such as feed lots, 
water, etc., to handle the stock in a busi- 
ness-like way. They hope and believe that 
the needs of each community can and 
will be supplied by local financial insti- 
tutions, but in case this proves not to be 
the case, a finance corporation will be or- 
ganized to tap the financial reservoirs of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
and other Federal agencies. 


This committee of the Dallas Chamber 
believes that one of the chief limiting 
factors to getting the sound recommenda- 
tions of the A. & M. College Extension 
Department put into more general prac- 
tice has been the lack of adequate 
finances to assist worthy farmers to pur- 
chase good feeder stock through which to 
market their feed crops. Therefore, they 
authorize the announcement that any 
worthy farmer in the Black Land belt 
can proceed to grow feed on his drowned 
cotton acreage, which seems to offer a 
very great hazard to replant to cotton 
this late, and be assured that he will 
have adequate financial and competent 
technical and practical counsel and assis- 
tance in the purchase, handling and sell- 
ing of feeder stock to convert his feed 
into the most profitable forms of live- 
stock products, whether they be beef, 
mutton, pork, dairy or poultry products. 

It is confidently believed that this work 
will give great impetus to the work of 
the Extension Service, the Agricultural 
Press and all other agencies that have 
been working along these lines for so 
long but with a measure of success that 
has fallen far short of what the merits 
of the efforts seem to justify. 

a 8 & 
IDLE THOUGHTS OF A 
MOTORIST 

Today as I went around a truck load- 
ed with telephone poles I noticed that it 
was flying a red flag inscribed with the 
legend, “Danger!” What could be dan- 
gerous, I wondered, about telephone 
poles? And then I remembered that when 
the poles were erected, wires would be 
strung on them, and at the ends of the 
wires would be telephones. Still, tele- 
phones are not dangerous. And then I 
remembered that where the opposite ends 
of the wires converged there would be a 
telephone operator, and I stepped on the 
accelerator. I once knew a telephone op- 
erator.—R. P. M. 

Seg 

Helen: “I don’t see why he dates her 
—she’s a terrible dancer.” 

Mary: “No, she can’t dance but she 
sure can intermission.”—Blue and Gray. 


Extending Our Airlanes 


(Continued from page 6) 


_ cent. It is anticipated that 1930 will pro- 


duce at least 50,000 passengers. 

During 1929 new airplanes were rp. 
ceived by W. A. E. at the rate of one 
every three weeks. Included were twely. 
14-place tri-motored planes, three maj 
planes, two 6-passenger amphibians, on 
6-passenger seaplane and one combin;. 
tion mail and passenger plane, a total of 
nineteen. 

In airport construction, the most pot- 
able achievement of Western Air Expres 
for the year was the building of a ney 
airport on Valley Boulevard withiy 
twenty-five minutes’ auto travel of the 
Los Angeles City Hall. This terminal 
owned and operated exclusively by W. 
A. E., has been constructed at a cost of 
more than $1,000,000. It has also estab. 
lished landing fields at Las Vegas, Ne. 
vada, Kingman and Holbrook, Arizona, 
and Albuquerque and aided in the im. 
proving of airport facilties at Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Amarillo and Agua Caliente. 

Routes operated by the company are: 

Los Angeles-Salt Lake City, 600 miles, 
6 hours. 

Cheyenne-Pueblo, 200 miles, 2 hours 

Los Angeles-San Francisco, 365 miles, 
3 hours. 

Los Angeles-Catalina, 45 miles, 35 
minutes. 

Los Angeles-Agua Caliente, 120 miles 
1 hour. 

Los Angeles-Kansas City, 1,439 miles, 
13 hours. 

Los Angeles-Dallas, 
miles, 14 hours. 

Amarillo, Texas-Dallas, 315 miles, 3 
hours 35 minutes. 

Amarillo-Tulsa, 330 miles, 3 hours 5 
minutes. 

Those of affliated companies are: 

West Coast Air Transport—Seattle to 
Oakland, 702 miles, 8 hours 30 minutes 

Mid-Continent Air Express—Denver 
to Amarillo, 375 miles, 4 hours 20 min 
utes. 

Denver to El Paso, 626 miles, 7 hours 
15 minutes. 


Texas, 1,383 


Texas has 8,000,000 wild pecan trees 
with an annual crop of 40,000,000 
pounds or 75 per cent of the total pro 
duced in the United States. Topping and 
budding of wild trees would increas 
the value of the Texas crop to $200; 
000,000, according to Congressman Bu 
chanan of the Austin district. 

See 

Of the 1929 cotton crop totaling 14; 
821,499 bales, Texas produced 3,940,000 
—more than 2,000,000 bales ahead at 
the next state, Mississippi, with 1,91 
000 bales. 
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Getting Ready 
(Continued from page 7) 


ts western branch the Irving Pike west 
of the district, and by its northern 
branch with State Highway No. 114 (the 
main Northwest Highway) near Bach- 
man’s Dam. This will be a class A street 
from the Junction of the northern and 
western branches, which will be Class B, 
to its southern terminus. Being 126 feet 
in width, trafic experts contend that it 
will serve adequately the city’s needs for 
an indefinite number of years. 


The industrial boulevard will be the 
main interceptor and distributor of traffic 
from one end of the reclamation district 
to the other, and will in addition make 
a short and convenient cut-off route for 
through traffic moving from the north- 
west toward the southern parts of the 
state and vice versa. 

City planning leaders believe Com- 
merce Street will form an avenue for 
the westward extension of the main busi- 
ness district. They regard it as probable 
that Commerce Street, eventually, will 
be a solid business street from the State 
Fair Grounds to Cement City, where it 
now terminates at the extension of 
Hampton Road. 


The Lamar Street arterial is regarded 
by engineers as being of extreme im- 
portance inasmuch as it will intercept 
and divert from Commerce Street all of 
the heavy-load industrial trafic from the 
west, carrying it into the industrial sec- 
tion of the present city by means of La- 
mar Street and McKinney Avenue. By 
this routing, heavy traffic can be kept 
separated from the lighter, faster-moving 
trafic which can use Commerce Street 
and the lower crossings and the Orange- 
Cedar Springs route. 


The highway network is being built 
for the future. The traffic situation here 
at the moment, to say the least, is a very 
dificult one. By providing these outlets 
in the reclamation project the present 
business centers will be relieved mate- 
rially. The highway concept is regarded 
as one of extreme importance by the rec- 
lamation district officials. They do not 
wish growing Dallas to be confronted 
with the problems which haunted Chi- 
cago, Detroit and New York. They be- 
lieve an economy will be effected by 
looking into the future and visualizing 
the greater Dallas. 


Stage Door Johnnie: “I took in the 
show last night.” 

“What did they have?” 

“Educated fleas.” 

“How were they?” 


“Fine—I took the leading lady home.” 
Literary Digest. 
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PRIMARY 
OLORS5 


ARE 
SALES AGENTS 


T is color that attracts and wins atten- 
tion. Life without it would be hard 
to bear. Advertising has suddenly 
learned the economy that comes with 
the free use of color. Everyone buys or 
does not buy with consideration for col- 
or. Advertising is economical when it 
accelerates business. The past five years 
have proven that color has been our 
greatest selling factor. When you print, 
print in color and be sure to pick a 
printer that knows the “kind” of color. 
For more than nine years, the Southwest 
Printing Company has treated printing 
paper with color revealing true artistic 
appreciation. 


Southwest Printing Co. 


Cowan «» Van Huss «» Malone 


DALLAS 


Conveniently Located at 917 Camp Street 
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It Does Make A Difference 
Who Makes Our State 


Laws 









Campbell-Ewald Opens 
Advertising Branch Here 


Concrete evidence of the part that 
Dallas and the Southwest are playing in 
the national industrial drama is indicated 
by the opening of an office in the Repub- 
lic Bank Building by Campbell-Ewald 
Company, one of the largest advertising 
agencies in the country. The office is in 
charge of W. H. Birchfield, who for 
three years has acted as special represen- 
tative for his firm in the Southwest. 




























GeEorGE C. PurRL 

For eight years it has been my hap- 
py privilege to serve Dallas County 
in the House of Representatives. 

I have been a member of the House 
from Dallas County since 1922. 

I have served under four different 
Speakers of the House. 

I have been a part of four adminis- 
trations. 

I am at this time the senior member 
of the Dallas delegation in point of 
continuous service since my election in 
1922. 

I have been a member of the 38th, 
39th, 40th and 41st legislatures. 

I am now the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insurance. 

Have also served on important stand- 
ing committees such as Banking, In- 
surance, Education Common Carriers, 
and Rules Committees. 

It is an office of Honor and Service 
with little financial returns. 

I have always stood for HONESTY 
AND EFFICIENCY IN GOVERN- 
MENT and have taken a fearless 
stand on all governmental matters and 
have. not hedged on any issue. 

I enjoy the friendship, respect and 
confidence of members of both branches 
of the legislature. 

I now feel that I merit promotion 
to the State Senate, for which I am a 
candidate. 

I am thoroughly familiar with the 
rules and procedure and sincerely be- 
lieve that I can represent the good 
people of Dallas County in the Senate 
with credit to my State and honor to 
my constituents. 

I believe in fewer laws and better 
laws and would like to see more busi- 
ness in government and less govern- 
ment in business. 

I believe in a better system of high- 
ways and have always stood for con- 
tinual improvement in our Free Public 
Schools and Higher Institutions of 
Learning and pledge my best efforts 
to the end that Dallas County and the 
great State of Texas will go forward 
without any radical legislation. 

I earnestly solicit the votes of the 
conservative and patriotic voters of 
Dallas County and will appreciate the 
active help of those who are familiar 
with my legislative achievements. 
“ 


“Many sections of the United States 
are industrially stagnant,” Birchfield 
| said. “In fact the disease of inactivity is 
| causing a wave of national concern. Dal- 













las and the Southwest are cognizant of 
this existing situation. Their wide-awake, 
dynamic spirit is evidencing itself in the 
projects which are being undertaken. A 
community which sponsors such pro- 
grams as the Trinity River Reclamation 
and Trinity River Navigation projects is 
worthy of the highest praise. The leaders 
of the Southwest are filled with the same 
zeal which urged their forefathers to 
push covered wagons into this territory. 
Their spirit of endeavor is a heritage 
which they have derived from the ro- 
mantic, spirited group which made Texas 
the great empire it is today.” 






































































In expressing his faith in the future 
of the Southwest, Birchfield pointed out 
that the officials of Campbell-Ewald 
worked out a projection program before 
deciding to come to Dallas. The projec- 
tion program, according to Birchfield, is 
aimed to keep step with the industries 
developing in Texas within the next 
| twenty-five years. 

































“We realize that we have set our 
sights for distance shooting, so to speak,” 
continued Birchfield, “but the many ma- 
jor complex problems which we have 
dealt with in the past years have given 
our organization a projective frame of 
mind. We are here to grow with the 
Southwest. We believe firmly in its fu- 
ture. We cannot conceive of any section 
with greater possibilities than the South- 
west. We intend to throw the accumu- 
lated years of study and research into 
the problems of this section and work as 
closely as possible with the many units 
striving to obtain for Dallas and the 
Southwest their rightful position in the 
realm of national affairs.” 
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At present Campbell-Ewald is acting 


ELECTION BE as public relations advisors to the Trinity 
SATURDAY, SURE River Reclamation project. 
JULY 26 TO VOTE 
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In speaking of the reclamation pro- 
ject, Birchfield declared that the trend of 
population was definitely toward the 
Southwest; that the congested centers of 
the East were faced with many major 


” GEORGE C. PURL 


Candidate for 
STATE SENATOR 
Dallas County 


(Political Advertisement) 
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She: “Those stunning new Good- 
years certainly dress up your 


“Yes, and we're all ‘tired-up’ 
for a summer of enjoyable 
driving.” 


It Costs No More To Buy 
GOODYEARS And A Lot 
Less To Ride On Them. 


“SKINNIE and JIMMIE” 


Store No. 1 Store No. 2 
1800 Young St. 3805 Parry Ave. 
7-3177 3-8115 
Store No. 3 





235 W. Jefferson 


9-1118 
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National 


Thomas Bldg., Dallas 


REPRESENTING 


CORPORATION 


Something New...Something Different 
New in Dallas, but fifteen years of un- 
questionable reputation is the record of 

Finance Corporation 

throughout the entire United States. 

We offer you a copyrighed finance sys- 

tem guaranteed to increase collections 

and reduce collection expenses. 

Our connections with our other offices 

enable us to locate lost debtors. 

Ask us how we make suitable arrange- 

ments with debtors and finance your de- 

linquent accounts. Telephone 2-8708 and 
let us explain our successful plan to 

No obligation of course. 


S. M. LANPHERE & CO. 


‘THE NATIONAL FINANCE 


Phone 2-8708 











JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 
DALLAS 

TYPEWRITER 

& SUPPLY CO. 


Standard and 
Typewriters 
1519 Commerce St. 


Portable 
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ORIGINAL DRAWINGS DESIGNED TO MEET 
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YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS. 
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problems—many of them sociological in 
nature. 

“On my recent visit to Detroit I was 
interested in the information compiled by 
an industrial engineer. This man had 
visited the Southwest, in company with 
the sales manager of his concern. They 
had charted a population graph, which 
disclosed that fifteen national concerns 
had revised their sales and distribution 
programs. These concerns foresee the 
possibilities of this section. They are not 
asleep at the switch. Spirited competi- 
tion in the East is forcing industry to 
look for new outlets. The Southwest of- 
fers the most rapidly developing market 
and as a result is becoming the center 
of attention with major manufacturing 
units.” 

Among the national accounts handled 
by Campbell-Ewald are General Motors 
Radio, Chevrolet Motor Company, Unit- 
ed States Tires, Buick Motor Company, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Olds 
Motor Works, Asheley-Dustin Steam- 
ship Lines, Burroughs Adding Machine, 
§ §. Kresge Stores, Western Air Ex- 
press and White Star Steamship Lines. 

The Campbell-Ewald organization en- 
compasses, in addition to its headquarters 
staff, ten capably manned branches in the 
United States, Canada, Europe and Aus- 
tralia, and forty travelers covering do- 
mestic territories. 

Ses 


Staff Change 


Mike R. Fewell, formerly general 
freight and passenger agent of the Texas 
Electric Railway, has been appointed 
manager of the aviation and manufac- 
turers departments of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. R. A. Laird, for- 
merly manager of the aviation depart- 
ment, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant general manager of the Hous- 


ton Chamber of Commerce. 
i oe | 


VERY MUCH ALIVE 

The census taker appraoched a little 
tumbled down shanty on the outskirts 
of Savannah and pushed his way through 
a bunch of little pickaninnies who were 
playing in front of the door. He knocked. 
The door was opened by a large lady of 
color. After the usual preliminary ques: 
tions the statistics gatherer asked: 

“What is your husband's occupation?” 

“He ain't got no occupashun — he’s 
daid. He done passed away fo-teen yeahs 
ago, suh,” replied the negress. 

“Then who do all these little children 
belong to?” 

“Dey’s mine, suh.” 

“Why, I thought you said your hus: 
band was dead.” 

“He is, but ah ain’t.”—Poor Tom’s Al- 
manac, 


JUNE 


1930 
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Plaza Theatre, El Paso 


The Plaza Theatre represents the latest in building 
design, construction and equipment, and stands as a mon- 


ument to the foresight of the owners. 


The Plaza Theatre, El Paso, although but one story, 
provides security for its patrons by being built of steel. 


Steel is the material most suitable for the structural 
frames of buildings. Safety, economy, durability and 
flexibility are outstanding characteristics of steel. 


“Before you build, know steel” 


MaAsSrERK 


Steel and Machinery Company 


DALLAS 














1900 Cedar Springs 








From Manufacturer direct to you—at a saving 
in price and freight 





| 
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A modern factory, com- 
paring favorably with any 
in the country devoted to 
the manufacture of 


Show Cases 
and Store Fixtures 
For all lines of 
Merchandise 


ADLETA SHOW CASE & FIXTURE MFG. CO. 


Dallas, Texas 


Phone 7-6098 
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OISE: 


Noise—the clatter of typewriters, adding 
machines and other mechanical devices; 
the shuffling of feet and the hum of 
dictators’ voices grows in intensity in 
the average office because of hard reflect- 
ing surfaces of walls and ceilings. 


® @ 


Noise distraction breaks down nerve re- 
sistance, scatters attention that ought 
to be concentrated, increases blood pres- 
sure and is destructive to efficiency. 


@ © 
“Cut out the noise,”"—promote health- 
ful, soothing, restful working conditions 
in your office with 





Ascousti— (ELoTex 


S. W. NICHOLS COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1107 PHONE 3-2166 
209-11 EXPOSITION AVENUE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


J. L. BURGESS L. E. ELLIOTT 

M. N. CHRESTMAN- OO. D. BRUNDIDGE 

O. A. FOUNTAIN H. A. BATEMAN 
W. H. WHITE 


SCHOOLAR, BIRD & 
McCULLOCH 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
CHRESTMAN & BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 
1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 


Established in the Southwest 
Twenty-three Years 


AUDITS --- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building Dallas, Texas 


Specialties— 
Corporations, Insurance, Machinery 
and Real Estate Practice. 
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New Air Line 


Something of real importance to Dal. 
las and Fort Worth and all Texas jp 
fact, as regards aviation, is the announce. 
ment by the Wedell-Williams Air Sery, 
ice of the extension of their passenger 
line to Fort Worth. They have been of. 
fering for the past several months excel. 
lent passenger and express service hy. 
tween New Orleans and Shreveport, and 
it was felt that the steady increase jn 
business justified the purchase of adgj. 
tional equipment, and extension of the 
run to Fort Worth, thus linking by di 
rect air service three of the South’s prin. 
cipal cities. 

The plan is to continue the present 
daily run from New Orleans, making 
regular stops at Baton Rouge and Alex. 
andria, and to add the through service 
to Fort Worth, with Shreveport and Dal 
las as the only stops, except to discharge 
and receive Dallas-Fort Worth passen- 
gers at the other points mentioned. This 
would offer two planes daily each way 
between New Orleans and Shreveport, 
and one daily each way between New 


Orleans and Dallas-Fort Worth. 


The new equipment for the through 
run consists of three seven-place Lock 
heed Vega cabin monoplanes, powered 
with Pratt & Whitney 420 H. P. mo 
tors, capable of a top speed of 180 miles 
per hour and with cruising speed of 155 
miles. In addition to their speed, these 
planes offer every possible comfort. Indi 
vidual upholstered leather chairs, arm 
rests, overhead reading light, ample leg 
room and unusual steadiness. In a test 
flight made over the route at cruising 
speed the time between Dallas and New 
Orleans was 3 hours and 16 minutes, 
which permits an easy schedule of four 
hours for the run, and will make this 
the fastest daily scheduled passenger run 
in the United States. The fare of $38.50 
to Fort Worth is very low when time 
and meal saving is taken into considera’ 
tion. 


A plane-to-plane change at either Love 
Field, Dallas or Meacham Field, Fort 
Worth, offer connection with S.A.FE. 
WAY for Wichita Falls, Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, making it possible to leave 
New Orleans or Tulsa in the morning 


and arrive destination before six o'clock. 
Begs 


The largest post office in the United 
States not on a railroad is in Texas. Can 
ton, county seat of Van Zandt County, 
carries that distinction with annual re 
ceipts of $7,000, double daily mail serv 
ive from Edgewood ten miles away and 


five rural mail routes. 
io oe | 


Texas’ export business amounts 1 
more than $700,000,000 annually. 
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«Ask Any Man that Knows Him” 














JoHn H. CuLLom 


The Average Business 
and Professional Man 


selection of public officials. 

He dislikes to mix in politics, 
and seldom attends a_ political 
gathering. His mind is on his busi- 
ness or club or golf course or other 
interests, and he is willing to “let 
George do it” when it comes to af- 
fairs political. 

This is wrong. The business and 
professional man should remember 
that the selection of competent and 
efficient city, county and state of- 
ficials has an important bearing on 
the welfare and prosperity of the 
country. Incompetent public of- 
ficials waste the finances and clut- 
ter up the records of the county or 
city, and bring reproach on the 
good name of the commonwealth. 

Dallas County has found in 
John H. Cullom a competent, hon- 
est and worthy public official. As 
District Clerk and as Tax Collec- 
tor, he has measured up to the 
highest ideals of efficiency. He has 
a trained and courteous office force, 
who are giving the county the 
maximum of service. 

_Mr. Cullom is asking for re-elec- 
tion strictly upon his record eo 
merits. He grew to manhood i 
Dallas County, and has <n 
taken an active interest in public 
affairs. He is a worthy official who 
deserves re-election. 


Pret too little attention to the 


Mr. Cullom’s slogan is 
“Ask Any Man that Knows Him” 





(Political Advertisement) 
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Dallas Gains in Population 


Dallas has moved upward several 
cities in its population range according to 
figures recently released by the Census 
Bureau. Twenty cities with population 
more than 100,000 have not yet reported. 
Dallas stands nineteenth among those re- 
ported and even if all of the twenty yet 
to be heard from should surpass Dallas 
the gain would be from forty-second to 
thirty-ninth place. 

It is probable, however, that not more 
than ten of those to report will pass Dal- 
las. In this event the city’s rank will be 
twenty-ninth. 


Cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion are: 








City 
(1920 Rank) 1930 Pop. Pet. Inc. 














Cleveland, 5th -...........-------- 901,482 13.1 
Baltimore, 8th - . 789,921 7.6 
Pittsburgh, 9th . 644,795 87.5 
San Francisco, 12th - .. 625,974 23.5 
Buffalo, 11th —.__.. _. Sfaeie 13.0 
Milwaukee, 13th — . 568,962 24.4 
Washington, 14th - eee 11.0 
Minneapolis, 18th —.... ae 462,611 21.5 
Cincinnati, 16th -—......... 447,650 11.5 
Newark, 15th —............--...--- 439,506 6.0 
Indianapolis, 21st --........... 362,527 15.3 
Seattle, 20th paca aera . 362,426 14.8 
Atlanta, 33rd _._.. 347,991 73.4 
Rochester, 23rd - 325,019 9.9 
Jersey City, 22nd —-.....-- 319,914 6.4 
Portland, 24th -.......-.--- 299,122 15.8 
Houston, 45th 290,811 110.3 
Oakland, 31st 284,213 31.4 
Dallas, 42d - 260,397 63.8 
Birmingham, 36th 257,657 44.1 
Akron, 32d - 256,353 22.9 
San Antonio, “41st - 2 254,562 57.7 
Memphis, 40th _...............------ 252,049 55.2 
Providence, 27th —..... 250,388 5.3 
Syracuse, 37th - a 207,007 20.5 
Dayton, 43d - Seay eco meoe __ 199,683 24.9 
Worcester, 35th - PEE 9.2 
Oklahoma City, 80th. 182,845 100.3 
Grand Rapids, 48th — 168,234 22.3 
Youngstown, 59th —... ...--- 167,224 26.1 
Fort Worth, 65th 160,892 51.2 
New Haven, 39th —.. cecum 100658 0.7 
Hartford. 46th —................... 161,372 16.8 
Springfield, 51st —.-- 149,638 15.5 
San Diego, 93d --....... 147,897 88.4 
Bridgenort. 44th 147,206 2:5 
Nashville, 56th - 147,045 24.2 
oe 47th . 143,428 4.1 
Long Beach, 128th - 141,390 154.3 
Tulsa. 97th _- ee 140,531 94.9 
Salt Lake City, 57th _... 140,058 18.6 
Paterson, 49th —-......------ 138,267 1.7 
Yonkers, 68th - 138,123 34.8 
Jacksonville, 78th - 129,682 41.6 
Norfolk, 59th - 127,808 10.3 
Trenton, 55th 122,610 2.8 
Chattanooga, 123d - ee 106.4 
Camden. 58th - ccciateieey SOUS D> 
Spokane, 66th ces SES 10.6 
Fort Wayne, 83d _ ae 33.1 
San Juan (Porto Rico) we 114,585 60.3 
Fall River, 54th - ae "5.3 
New Bedford, 53d. _....-- 112,804 *6.9 
Reading, 64th SS sass ses 390,209 1.3 
Miami, 255th .. eee 272.1 
TR. FAB. as 106,372 9.7 
BN CE ennicencenseciniennennonseen 105,155 38.1 
Wilmington. 62d - 104,941 "a 
Knoxville, 88th - 104,898 25.8 
South Bend, 100th - 103,964 46.0 
Somerville. 76th 103,604 3 
Utica, 74th _.. 102,633 9.0 
Lynn, 69th _... 102,293 aon 
El Paso, 89th -...... 101,975 31.5 
Tampa, 137th - Jnkictotasacken: See 95.5 
Lowell, 61st -.... : 100,050 #11.3 
*Decrease. 
a es8 
Mistress: “You will have a very easy 


time here—we have no children.” 
Mandy: “Don’t restrict yo’self on ma 

account, ma’am, bekase I’se very fond of 

children, I is." —Blue and Gray. 
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HARRY BENNETT 
(Successor to RAYMOND STuDIO) 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 7-4906 

We photograph anything anytime 





















The Pivotal Point 
of the 


Da.ias WHOLESALE MARKET 



























WHOLESALE MERCHANTS’ 
BUILDING 


912 CoMMERCE STREET 








Approximately 8500 square feet 
now available. 






The home of scores of wholesalers 
and manufacturers 






Phone 2-9288 
For Competent 
OFFICE HELP 


EMPLOYERS SERVICE BUREAU 
405 Santa Fe Bldg. 
8 Years in Dallas 

















Have you ever noticed how the 
advertising stays in DALLAS. 
There is only one good reason for 
this — “It stays because it pays”. 
Please telephone 2-5425 for our 
space rates. 











Atlas Metal Buildings .. . 


to fit the needs of every business. We 
build to your specifications — FIRE- 
PROOF metal warehouses, filling sta- 
tions, cold drink stands or any type 
building desired. 


ATLAS METAL WORKS 


Dallas, Texas 
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“ Ediphone Will Save You Time...Money 


and will work 24 hours every day. 

Takes your dictation as fast as you can talk. 

Will work nights, Sundays, and holidays. 

Never objects to overtime and always at the office and will 
cut the cost of your correspondence. 

The Ediphone pays for itself in a few months. 


2076 ~~ THE EDIPHONE CO. censecuction Bice 
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ED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. sande 
_ —_— Texas Press Clipping Bureau 


Insurance Bldg. Established 1910 
Rubber Stamps “Ey 


staged Business _— reads CLIPPINGS 

the newspapers with mind REPORTS 

STENCILS alert for any information 
SEALS that may affect, directly or indirectly, his 
own problems. 
METAL Occasionally he comes across something of 
CHECKS real advantage. If he should read all the 
newspapers in his territory, of course he 
= - would encounter many more such items; 
catd LAKE A ee but this would be impossible. 
ae 1015 Elm St. — ng re you what you are interested in 
gqce-<w rom Texas papers—we read them all, big 
DALLAS and little. 
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A Chamber of Commerce 


The following definitions of a Cham, 
ber of Commerce appeared in the month, 


‘ ly bulletin of the Dayton Chamber of 


Commerce: 


The Chamber of Commerce is the Voice 
of the city. 

It reflects the Ideals of the Community 

It expresses the Aspirations of the Pep, 
ple. 

It gives direction to the Aims of the Cit; 
zenship. 

It combines the efforts of those why 
think in terms of Helpfulness. 

It reduces Unorganized Elements to ap 
Organized Unit. 

It Speaks in Defense of the Good Name 
of the City. 

It Defends the City against the Traducer 

It is the Spotlight that Reveals Activities 
that are Worthy. 

It pleads in Behalf of the Voiceless. 

It is the Center of Worthwhile Enter: 
prise. 

It is the Magnet that Draws the Outside 
World to your Midst. 

It is the Clearing House of Civic Pride. 

It is the Power House of Progress. 

It is a Composite Picture of a City as its 
Citizenship would have it. 


Texas is among the leading ten salt 
producing states in the Union. Nearly 
all the production is from Grand Saline 
and Palestine. 

i oe | 


Of the hundred largest cities in the 
United States (Census of 1920) Texas 
has five—San Antonio, Dallas, Houston, 
Fort Worth and El Paso. 


From 1922 to 1929 inclusive Texas in: 
creased its electrical output nearly 310 
per cent. Between 1927 and 1929 the 
increase was 53 per cent or in round 
numbers 962 million kilowatt hours. 

Bee 


Texas is drained by 3,680 rivers, bay: 
ous and creeks, including only creeks 
of sufficient importance to carry a name. 
The runoff into the Gulf of Mexico is 
estimated at 33,000,000 acre-feet annu 
ally. Mileage of the 3,680 streams is esti 
mated by the State Board of Water En 
gineers at 125,000 miles. 


From July 16, 1929—date of the new 
gasoline tax law going into effect—t 
May 1, 1930, the State of Texis collect 
ed $20,819,388.23 in gasoline taxes. One 
fourth of it went into the available 
school fund and the remainder into the 
highway fund. 


DALLAS 
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Great Aviation Develop- 
ment In Ten Years 


Forecasting a network of air transport 
lines over land and sea and 1,000,000 
private plane owners within the next 
15 years, Charles Coolidge Parkin, man- 
ager of the Curtis Publishing Company’s 
research division, gives an insight into a 
probable development of the aviation in- 
dustry. 

The forecast, however, is contingent 
upon many factors, among which are the 
need for mechanical improvements, re- 
duction in prices of planes and costs of 
fying instruction, support from federal 
and local governments and educational 
advertising. 

The survey of the nation was complet- 
ed by Parkin in a tri-motored plane in 
which he covered 20,387 miles and had 
interviews with the aviation industry’s 
leaders besides a questionnaire sent to 
plane owners. Parkin is a recognized au- 
thority on business forecasts, as he ac- 
curately predicted the present state of 
development of the automotive industry 
in 1914. 

Parkin scouts the theory that there is 
a close correlation between the automo- 
bile industry and aviation. “Much con- 
fusion has come about,” he - said, 
“through believing that the aviation in- 
dustry in all essential respects closely 
parallels the automobile industry. It is 
true that in many sales and advertising 
problems there is a close analogy between 
the two industries; on the other hand, 
in creation of markets and in methods 
of early financing, the industries present 
marked contrasts.” 

He predicts that within 15 years there 
will be only 20 makes of planes, which 
will account for more than 90 per cent 
of the total production, within 10 years. 
These will be produced by only 10 com- 
panies, he said. 

In 1914, Parkin said that of the 130 
manufacturers of motor cars, there would 
eventually be a reduction to 30 or 40. 
Last year just confirmed that statement, 
as 29 makes of cars constituted 98 per 
cent of sales. 

“There must be a heavy investment in 
airports, which are to the plane what 
good roads are to the car,” he said. 
“There must be also lighted airways, 
schools for instruction, high priced per- 
sonnel—all of which are not needed in 
the automotive industry.” 

Three factors will be as important to 
the aviation industry as they were to the 
automobile industry, he says. They are 
style, seasonal buying and the women’s 
influence. Both industries are seasonal, 
he pointed out, and makers of planes will 
be forced to gauge demand accurately 
in advance and must be prepared to de- 
liver new designs in time for the seasons. 
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ENVELOPES 


MANUFACTURED 
BY SPECIALISTS 


Commercial Envelo 
and Special Sizes 


Plain or printed 


Druc, ENVELOPE ORDER 


BARONIALS, BANKERS FLAP, CATAL, 
CLoTH LINED, CoIn, CLaAsp, DUPLEX, 


BLANKS, 


PENNY SAVERS, POSTAGE SAVERS, POL- 
Icy, TIME SAVERS, THEATRE TICKET, 


pes Tin END, SPECIALS OF ANY SIZE OR 





STOCK. 


HESSE ENVELOPE COMPANY of TEXAS 


DALLAS 














Deal with 
a member of the 
National Tent and Awning 
Manufacturers’ Association 
and you 
will be sure of your 
satislaction 


¢. 


Sunday afternoon this summer... . cool in 

the shade of an ample awning. ... But there 

is more than comfort in our awnings. + + 

You recognize their beauty .. . their sturdy 

construction .. true quality + at no premium. 

ASK FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
The largest and oldest 


Awning Company in Dallas 
3401-7 Commerce Street 


Dallas Tent & Awning Co. 


Telephone 7-2119 





INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


405 SECOND AVE. 


OF AMERICA 


(incorPoraTEeD) 


DALLAS 
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Whatever the 
oceasion ...- 


A Birthday An Anniversary 

A Christening Condolences 

A Confirmation An Apology 

A Wedding A Thank-you 

A Graduation A Going-away 
Congratulations 


Flowers are the 
appreciated and the 
appropriate gift. 


“We may live without 
flowers, but not so well.” 


BURTON 
THE FLORIST 


3305 Oak Lawn Dial 5-3161 








2, 
* 


EXPERT TYPING 


Twenty years experience. 
Careful attention given 
Technical, Scientific and 
Authors’ Manuscripts; 
Speeches, Reports, etc. 
Fifty cents per thousand 
words, straight copy. 


T. R. GARRETSON 
5109 Manett St., Dallas Dial 3-2677 


Office Phone 
7-5561 


HENRY NUSS 
BOOKBINDER 


and 
PAPER RULER 


Loose Leaf and Binders 
416 South Ervay Dallas 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or 
Reduced of any Written or Printed Document, 
Legal and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, 
Maps, etc. 

INO. J. JOHNSON 
1912 N. St. Paul St. 2-8067 


al i; a> 
Pex ! > 
ST 


107 Construction Industries Bldg. 
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Radio Talks on Foreign Trade 


Started Over W.R.R. 


The following are two of a series of 
radio talks being made each Thursday 
night over WRR by Sherwood Avery, 
District Manager of the Department of 
Commerce at Dallas: 

The Dallas Office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce wishes 
to call to your attention the stupendous 
volume of Uncle Sam’s foreign trade. 
Just about how much do you suppose the 
United States sold abroad during last 
year—1929? Would you guess 1 mil- 
lion, 10 million or 100 million dollars 
for the year. Do I hear a higher bid? 
Somebody bids ten times that much! 
That is a billion isn’t it? Well, multiply 
that by 5 and then add 241 million and 
you have nearly enough. That would be 
5 billion and 241 million dollars worth 
of Yankee merchandise that we sold and 
shipped abroad last year. You couldn't 
count that much in your whole life if 
you counted a dollar every second—60 
seconds to the minute and worked 24 
hours every day as long as you lived, if 
you lived to be a hundred years old. To 
give a better idea of our foreign sales, 
we might say that American goods sold 
abroad last year averaged quite a bit 
more than 14 million dollars a day for 
the whole 365 days. Now, how is that 
for a bed-time story to put the kids to 
sleep? 

And now, although our imports (or 
what we purchased abroad) were heavy, 
the excess of exports over imports 
amounted to 841 million dollars. Since 
we hear so much of our exports—such as 
our cotton, petroleum, lumber, sulphur, 
flour and thousands of other items—let 
us say something of our imports or what 
be buy from other countries. 

Foreign trade is a two-way business. It 
is an exchange of merchandise, money 
and services. The export business enables 
us to buy abroad and therefore contrib- 
utes to our comfort and convenience in 
many ways. The American standard of 
living is so high as to make our foreign 
trade absolutely essential. 


Beginning with the radio set which 
you are using, several foreign countries 
contributed to its manufacture. The 
vacuum tube contains imported materials 
from China and Australia and Brazil. 
The kyrolite comes from Greenland, the 
platinum from the Ural mountains. The 
mica, rubber and shellac used for insula- 
tion are imported as well as the silk on 
the cords which connect the instrument 
with the electric socket. No doubt the 


mahogany of which your radio is mag 
came from Latin America. 

Your silk shirt, dress or tie comes from 
Japan or China; Ireland or Canada prob 
ably furnishes you linen; and your ryh. 
ber garters come from Brazil or Sumatr, 
Coffee from Brazil, tea from the Fa 
East, sugar from Cuba, spices from India 
bananas from Honduras. Your telephone 
is partly made of imported platinum, tin 
nickel, rubber, mica, carbon, flax and sik 
The cork on your pen comes from Sapin, 
the lead in your pencil is made of graph. 
ite from abroad. The film you see at the 
movies is partly made of camphor from 
Japan. 

The roof of your house probably con- 
tains tin from the East Indies, asbestos 
from Canada or tar from Trinidad. The 
paint on it probably has coloring in it 
from abroad. Your floors have probably 
been varnished or waxed with tropical 
gums and shellacs and your electric light 
ing is made possible through the use of 
insulated materials of imported gums, 
rubber and mica. The filament is made 
of tungsten from a distant land. Your 
cooking utensils are made of metal alloys 
made from imported tin and the floors 
are covered with linoleum of jute from 
India, cork from Iberia, linseed oil from 
Argentina and gum from the Indies. 

The story could be continued indef- 
nitely, but from these facts it might be 
obvious that our convenience and com 
fort are largely dependent on the ex 
change of products of our country for 
the thousands of items imported from 
every corner of the globe. 

The vagaries of foreign trade hold an 
ever increasing interest for American 
people and Texas is now playing an im 
portant part in the development of this 
trade. The eyes of the nation are now 
focused on the industrial expansion of 
the State, and Texas, already a close se’ 
ond to New York in exports, is diversify 
ing her industries in fields and factories 
to become the leading member among 
winners. 

The Bureau office, located in the Dal 
las Chamber of Commerce Building, is 
maintained for the purpose of promoting 
the sale of American goods across for 
eign counters and, further, to assis 
merchandizing establishments in our d0 
mestic or home trade. 

Bes 

Let’s all work harder this year! _ 

The Dallas District Office is mai 
tained for the purpose of assisting yo 
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Business Men Approve 
Business Administrations 
in Publie Office 


HAL HOOD 


Sheriff of Dallas County 
Candidate For 
2nd Term 


Operates the Sheriff’s Office in a 
Business-like Manner 

He turned back $6,000 in fees to 
Dallas County Tax Payers. 

He has never been sued for grocery 
bills. 

He has handled more civil business 
than any Sheriff in the history 
of Dallas County. 


VOTE 
For A Successful ail 


| (Political Advertisement) 











Freight 


Southwestern Representatives 


HOUSTON SAN ANTONIO 
DALLAS 


A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


The 
Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 
Dallas, Texas 





f PRINTED and ENGRAVED | 
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in promoting the sale of your goods in 
foreign markets; further to assist mer- 
chandising establishments in the home 
trade. 


Our fiscal year begins July 1. Hot 
summer time when most people take 
their vacation. How about working with 
us now and “start something” before 
you leave for the snow line or sea level? 


Hot summer time, but you will find 
us keeping the usual business office hours. 
Our attitude toward this work is that 
we have the information you need. It’s 
already paid for; it costs you nothing ex- 
cept the effort to put it to work. Very 
likely our services are being used by your 
successful competitor. Pay us a visit and 
let’s see if the Bureau hasn’t already 
worked out your problem. 


Is your business going strong? Getting 
all the money heaped up in one pile? 
Fine; the time for an exporter to expand 
his business is when he is able to make 
future plans, increase production and has 
the initial outlay necessary to introduce 
his goods in a new market. Building up a 
trade in a foreign field is sometimes slow 
and tedious; if you wait until you need 
new trade to keep production up to 
capacity you might fail to time it right. 


Another idea: while you are all fagged 
out from summer heat in North Texas, 
your potential customers below the equa- 
tor are all pepped up in their winter's 
business. When your fall and winter 
sport goods, refrigerating machinery, 
woolens and other seasonal items find no 
markets in the United States, they are 
in demand in South America, Australia 
and South Africa. And while you are 
filling local orders for straw hats and bot- 
tled drinks in June, how about making 
agency connections in Southern climes 
for next October and November de- 
livery? 

Are you a grocer? Making money or 
just wondering about it? Here is a study 
showing that you are making money on 
one item and losing it on another. How 
are your profits and turnover by com- 
modity groups? Are your operating ex- 
penses about 10 per cent of your net 
sales? Do “‘selling”*and “delivery” items 
constitute as much as 40 per cent of your 
total expenses? Would you be willing 
to make a study of a report made on this 
subject by a grocers’ association? 


Some of you are interested in credit 
extension. The Department of Commerce 
and the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion have made a detailed survey of re- 
tail credit. Part I is now available; Part 
II is in the press and Part III is com- 
piled. No matter whether your business 
is a department store, furniture, dry 
goods, or shoe store, you will doubtless 
be interested in these studies. Write us 
for a copy. Come to see us if possible. 





Going East 


This Summer? 





ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 


—America’s finest Seashore Resort, 
50 miles from New York, is 
where you validate your ticket. 


—You will find there a delightful 
Inn of unusual charm and friend- 
ly hospitality. 


The 
BENJAMINERANKLIN 
INN 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
CARRIE E. STROUD 
Owner — Manager 











Dewitt & Washburn 
ARCHITECTS 
1228-29 Kirby Building 
DALLAS 
Members American Institute of Architects 





iS OLD SAWS WITH NEW TEETH Sy 
Sew Number Three 


Print in haste, 
and reprint at leisure. 


—Old Proverb ( reconditioned ) 


f Out-of-the-Ordinary Printing 
Dial 2-6881 


FRANK ROGERS 


Photographs For All Purposes 
712 Elm Street 


Phones 2-8026, 2-8027 


Your message is reaching the most 
discriminating men in the city when 
you advertise in these columns. 


Myers, Noyes & Forrest 
CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Surveys, Investigations and Reports 
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We have very desirable office space Hfk; The service 
‘ iss a BEE bee . ‘ou b 
arranged with warehouse or exhibit Tah ONS feces tas ti 
. i based on 
space adjacent thereto. scl 
of 
experience 


facilities 
unequalled 
in the South 








Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING DALLAS 














ITH resources enough 
to match every borrow- 
ing need of Southwestern 


industry and commerce. 


Yet welcoming the small 
depositor and serving his 
interests with a friendli- 
ness that puts his contacts 
here on a warm, human 


basis. 


First National Bank 
in Dailas 


Capital, Surplus, 
Undivided Profits $15,000,000 


(A Merger of the American Exchange and City National Banks) 





Would it help you in planning yoy, 
sales or advertising campaign to knoy 
the population, income tax returns, say. 
ings deposits, postal receipts, automohjl, 


' and truck registrations, telephone anj 


electric customers, retail and wholesale 
outlets, farm tenancy, etc., in the ge. 
tions by counties where you expect t) 
sell? If so, consult our “Market Data 


Handbook.” 


“Statistics are the lowest form of lit 
erature.” Well, they do help to get at 
the bottom of things. Business executiyes 
are using statistical data more and more 
Past citations point the future course. 


The Bureau of Commerce (U. §, De. 
partment of Commerce) has a practical 
tie-in with business men and many of 
its studies are pieces of coordinated work 
done with your own trade associations 
The Bureau merely wishes to place be. 
fore you certain facts and material dat, 
which other business men are using in 
the orderly development of their trade 


The Dallas District Office of the By 
reau, located in the local Chamber of 
Commerce Building, invites your in- 
quiries and your cooperation. Let's work 
harder this year. July 1 is a better time 
for resolutions than New Year. 


Send Students to A. & M. 


Five Dallas County boys or girls wil 
be sent to the Farmers’ Short Cours, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, in 
July by the Junior Chamber of Com 
merce. This is in co-operation with the 
extension service of A. & M. College, 
through the County agents here. 











INDEX NUMBERS 
COST OF | 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
1913 COSTS EQUAL 100 
MAY, 1930 

All 

Other 

Texas States 

Frame - - - - + 192.0 203.1 
Brick, Wood Frame - 199.0 214.4 
Brick, Steel Frame - 189.0 196.8 
Reinforced Concrete 186.0 202.0 
All Construction - 191.5 204.0 
Figures by American Appriisal Co. 
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Texas automobile registration fees in 
1929 totaled $20,418,696—exceeded by 
only three other states. 

BS EeSsE 

Harris with 91,192 automobile regis 
trations has more automobiles than aty 
other county in Texas. Kenedy with 10 
has the fewest. 
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Water Enough for a 
Million 


EAR by year Dallas becomes 

more thirsty. Not only does the 

individual citizen drink more, 

bathe more and water the lawn 
oftener, but more outsiders move to the 
city to help him do it. Each morning 
every resident of Dallas—after making 
his morning salutation to his alarm clock 
_demand: seventy gallons of water as 
his true and just share of the daily sup- 
ply. And so insistent has he become that 
it keeps the water department on its 
toes to have him satisfied. 


In the course of a year, Dallas con 
sumes enough water to drain every drop 
out of White Rock Lake. This is the 
consumption of the residents and smaller 
business concerns only. Most of the 
larger industrial plants, the hotels and 
the office buildings have their own wells. 


In 1886 the Turtle Creek Reservoir 
was built. It held 130 million gallons of 
water and in its day looked like an in- 
land sea. Under present conditions it 
would last about eight days as a supply 
for Dallas. Three years later a 220-mil- 
lion-gallon reservoir was built at Record 
Crossing. In 1903, Bachman’s Reservoir 
added 650 million gallons to the supply. 
White Rock, built in 1911, was designed 
to settle the water question for all time. 
This beautiful lake has a storage capacity 
of six million gallons—six times the ca- 
pacity of the reservoirs existing at the 
time of its completion. The following 
year witnessed two more additions—168 
million gallons at California Crossing 
and 440 million gallons at the Carroll- 
ton Dam. 


The Dallas water supply of 1925 com- 
prised 7,608,000,000 gallons of water in 
reservoirs and thirty artesian wells, of 
which four are in use at the present 
time, 


An unlimited supply of water under- 
lies Dallas in four stratas. The wood- 
bine, at 700 to 900 feet, gives a good 
drinking water, but as it scales in boil- 
ers, it is not very good for industrial 
purposes. This is the strata that supplies 
many of the hotels with drinking water. 
At 1650 feet is found the Paluxy strata, 
which is very good for drinking pur- 
poses, but only fair for industrial uses. 
The Glenrose strata at 2,200 feet pro- 
duces a mineral water known as Gill 
Well water. Great care is taken to keep 
this water out of both the industrial and 
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drinking supply. The best water is found 
at a depth of 2,750 feet in the Trinity 
sands, This water is excellent for drink- 
ing and well suited for industrial uses. 
The city has thirteen such wells, High- 
land Park three, and University Park 
two. Within the city of Dallas only the 
Trinity sands wells in Oak Cliff are be- 
ing used. Several large industries have 
Trinity-sands wells. 

The main pumping plant of the city 
is located at Turtle Creek, at the west 
end of Oak Lawn Avenue. Its maximum 
daily capacity is 40,000,000 gallons. The 
filtration plant which is a part of this 
un‘t, is limited to 15,000,000 gallons 
daily. This station, which draws its 
water from the Turtle Creek Reservoir, 
supplies all Dallas except Oak Cliff. 

There is a pumping plant at the west 
end of the Oak Cliff Viaduct and an- 
other in Marsalis Park. The former has 
a max‘mum daily capacity of six million 
gallons and the latter, one and _ three- 
quarter million gallons. Oak Cliff obtains 
its water from four artesian wells. One 
of these is a free-flowing well, providing 
300,000 gallons a day. 

The pumping station and filtration 
plant at White Rock Lake are used only 
for emergencies. The daily capacity is 
20,000,000 gallons. Highland Park is 
supplied by three wells, two located on 
Lakeside Drive and the other on the 
grounds of the Dallas Country Club 
University Park gets its water from the 
Southern Methodist University well and 
a Trinity-sands well. 


In metropolitan Dallas there are sev- 
en municipal pumping stations, provid- 
ing water from nine wells, and six water 
reservoirs. 


But Dallas grows. What was abun- 
dant yesterday is but enough today and 
insufficient tomorrow. Since Dallas was 
a tiny village it knew it had a destiny. 
It built for the future, but no one could 
foresee the rapid rate at which Dallas 
would overtake this future. The city de- 
termined to possess a supply that would 
take care of a million people and assure 
itself that there would be enough water 
impounded for a million more. 


On July 13, 1923, the engineering 
firm of Nagle & Thompson was em- 
ployed by the city to select a reservoir 
site and, after a thorough investigation, 

















S. Koenigsberg 


Inc. 
1306!4 Main St. 


Tailors and 
Importers 


Makers of Men’s Fine 
Wear Exclusively 


Our importations for Spring suitings 
are here 
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Hanway & Williams 
JAS. L. HANWAY 
Insurance in all its Branches 


208 Central Bank Bldg. 
Phone 2-3822 










S. L. EWING 
COMPANY 
TYPEWRITERS 


1606 Commerce 
2-3026 = Dallas 


ZUBER & ZUBER 
Wholesale Collections 


408 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Established 1918 
C. B. ZuBER F. M. Zusrr 





Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, ‘Texas 


Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
Phone 2-2736 


METROPOLITAN 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
A. RAGLAND, President 
Dallas, Texas 
“The School with a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 

















Write or Phone for Information 

















Your message is reaching the 
most discriminating men in the city 
when you advertise in these col- 
umns. 
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Achieving 


> Kconomy 
Through 


> Volume 


It is aptly said that a price cutter is one who 
“underbids to get the work and underworks 
to earn his money.” 


More truth than poetry in that. The only 
legitimate method to reduce prices is to cut 
costs. It takes experience, equipment and 
ability to do that. The printer who cuts 
prices “to the bone” without effecting legiti- 
mate savings in costs, has to “cut corners” 
somewhere. 


We are not price cutters. We are cost cutters, 
however, and our customers get the direct 
benefit of the savings we are able to make in 
the cost of producing quality printing. 


Telephone Dial 77-1174 





Texas Publication House. Ine. 


Printinc Interests oF R. C. DyER & CompaANy AcQuiRED APRIL, 1930 


2500 McKinney Avenue at Fairmount 
DALLAS 
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a site was chosen near the town of 
Garza in Denton County. Thirteen 
months later the contract for the con- 
struction of the dam was let to the y 


.E. Callahan Construction Company, ang 


operations officially started on Octobe, 
4, 1924. 


The maximum length of the resultant 
reservoir is twelve miles and the may; 
mum width is two and one-half mile 
In places a boat could sink sixty-five feo, 
before touching the bottom. All the capi 
tal ships of the American Navy could 
float on its surface. The main dam jg 
11,000 feet long (more than two miles) 
and two million feet of cubic earth were 
used in its construction. From the river 
bed the dam rises to a height of eighty 
feet; it is 533 feet wide at the base and 
a thirty foot highway will be built along 
the top. 


The lake has a sixty-five mile shore 
line, and enough water to cover the in- 
corporated limits of Dallas to a depth of 
twelve feet. If its 63,000,000,000 gal. 
lons were apportioned equally, they 
would supply one glass of water to 
every man, woman and child in the 
world every day for nineteen months. 


Water stored in Lake Dallas is re 
leased as needed to fill the string of res 
ervoirs which feed the city. The water 
flows down the Trinity River, finally 
reaching the Turtle Creek Reservoir, 
where a greatly enlarged filtration plant 
and pumping station forces the water 
into the arteries of a daily greater city. 


Thus has Dallas been assured that its 
future industrial family will be well pro 
vided with Nature’s favorite fluid, and 
that, no matter how fast the winged 
stork and steaming trains may bring new 
citizens, Dallas can provide them with 
the greatest asset of a growing city— 
good water and plenty of it. 


Directors Election 


Eleven new directors will be elected 
to the Junior Chamber of Commerce con 
trol body by the election now in process. 
The votes will be counted June 21. 

Members nominated and now being 
considered in a secret mail ballot are: 
Robert L. Akins, Geo. A. Brewer, Jr, 
Henry Dorsey, W. A. Easter, Myron 
Everts, Leslie Hauger, Archie Hunter, 
Don Kilgore, Dr. Donald Kilgore, W. 
Frank Lloyd, Harry Merrill, R. D. Rice, 
Dr. C. B. Sacher, Maxie Scott, C. D. 
Watts, Robert Webb and L. G. Wil 


liams. 


Of these Brewer, Dorsey, Easter, Haw 
ger, Hunter and Merrill are up for re’ 
election. Retiring directors ace Tom 
McAfee, Thos. F. Nash, Dr. Henry 
Rice, J. H. Newett and Theo. E. Jones 
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He ( eed a sale for 10 carloads 
of flour by "Telephone 














Tue sales manager of a Columbus, Ohio, 
flour company placed a telephone call to 
a customer in Roanoke, Virginia. In less 
than four minutes he sold ten carloads of 
flour valued at $17,500. Cost of call, $2.10. 
In one month the telephone expenditure 
for the company was $65 and brought in 
orders for approximately $300,000 worth 
of flour. 

Telephone calls between distant cities 
are increasing sales for all types of con- 
cerns. A coal wholesaler of Abilene, 
Kansas, sells 90% of his tonnage by tele- 
phone, and increases his sales each year. 
During the spring storage-taking period, 
he reaches out by telephone and sells 


from twenty to one hundred carloads 
of coal a day. 

Business by telephone is the growing 
economy today. A Decker, Indiana, fruit 
company distributes 80% of its volume 
by telephone. An oil company of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio does 95% 
of its annual business—$3,000,000—over 
the telephone. 

What percentage could you add to your 
business by telephone contacts? Ask the 
Bell Business Office to help you 
survey your needs. You may be over- 
looking telephone opportunities for in- 
creased business. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. 





























OWN THRU 
MAN AND FIRE # 


The muffled tones of the tom-toms 
reverbrated through the woods and hills as 
the fire worshipers assembled to pay homage 
1o their God---"Fire.” 
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It is very easy to see why primitive man a: 
worshiped at the shrine of Fire---because rinses > wh | 
Fire meant warmth, protection and life itself iis 
for him and his family. 
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Down through the ages man has bent 
his every effort to harness Fire so that it would 
bring more comforts and conveniences. 
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Today we take our conveniences for 
granted and never think about the giant 
organizations that contribute so much to our 
every-day lives. 


Back of the blue blaze of your gas stove 
are millions of dollars, thousands of field men, 
countless miles of gas mains, corps of 
engineers and keen, far sighted executives 
who are anticipating your gas requirements 
of the future. 


The Lone Star Gas Company has done 
a real job in harnessing fire for Dallas and 
the Southwest. Last winter they proved 
without a question of a doubt how well they a 
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By their efforts---when the thermometer FFF vr 7 


goes down, the gas pressure goes up. An artist's conception of the Lone Star Gas Company's gas 
line suspension bridge across the Red River near Byers. 


THE DORSEY COMPANY 
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MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


Commerce , , , , to Jackson , , , , at Poydras 
































